x $600,000 In Sales Volume in Nine Months on Leads from Non-Selling Employes 


x Sales Talent: How "Personality Ratings’ Can Help to Spot and Develop It 


x Wage Earners’ Incomes Shoot Forward; 10-City Survey Indicates Optimism 


& Newspaper Readership Study Spikes Some of Advertising's Pet Superstitions 


& Significant Trends — Advertising Campaigns — High Spot Cities — Tips 


(Q.) What Los Angeles newspaper has 
the largest morning circulation? 


(A.) The Examiner. It exceeds its near- 
est competitor by 5,058 families. 


(Q.) And how about Sundays? 


(A.) The Examiner again. But the lead 
on Sunday is really colossal. The Ex- 
aminer on Sunday reaches 171,080 more 
families than the Sunday Times, and that 
lead, in itself, is greater by far than most 
American newspapers enjoy as TOTAL 
circulation. 


(Q.) Just answer my questions, please. 
Now, which of these newspapers has the 
greater morning CITY circulation? 


(A.) The Examiner, with 
against the Times’ 121,135. 


138,630, 


(Q.) How about the total RETAIL 
MARKET area—the area in which Los 
Angeles merchants do most of their sell- 
ing? 


(A.) The Examiner beats everything in 
sight again in the morning field. It reaches 
185,989 families in the retail market area 
while the Times follows behind with 
181,875. 


(Q.) You say the Examiner has a great- 
er total morning circulation and a greater 
total Sunday circulation than the Times. 
On what do you base your figures? 


(A.) I base them on the latest SWORN 
statements of the publisher of each news- 
paper, to the Audit Bureau of Circula- 
tions—that is, for the six months ending 


Represented Nationally by the Rodney E. 


- 
All figures above mentioned are based on sworn 
March 31, 1940, and Sept ¢ mber 30, 1940, to the 


devoted to one purpose: 


“DO YOU SOLEMNLY 
SWEAR ?.... 


statements 
Audit Bureau 
truth in newspaper circulation statements. 


September 30, 1940, against the previous 
statement for the six months ending 
March 31, 1940. They show the Ex- 
aminer with 220,195 daily, and the 
Times with only 215,137; while, on Sun- 
days, the Examiner tops everything west 
of Chicago with 556,762 against the 
Times’ 385,682, a drop of 10,273 fami- 
lies since their last SWORN statement. 


(Q.) I'm glad you mentioned drop. 
Little drops are said to make a sea, and 
big drops a headache. How about other 
drops in circulation between the periods 
you mention? 


(A.) Well, the Times dropped 6,266 
daily in the City Area, while the Ex- 
aminer GAINED 4,494; the Times 
dropped 9,912 daily in the Retail Area, 
while the Examiner added 4,899, and 
from the Times’ total circulation rolls 
there went with the wind 12,165 daily 
net paid circulation, during the same 
period the Examiner was adding 6,735 

. a net difference of 18,900 in favor 
of the Examiner. 


(Q.) Summing up, then, you would say 
the Examiner is now ahead of the Times 
in what circulation brackets? 


(A.) In ALL of them. It is first DAILY 
AND SUNDAY, in City circulation, Re- 


tail Area circulation and total circulation. 


(Q.) You have a lot of favorable things 
to say about the Examiner. Can you tell 
me why? 

(A.) Yes, sir. You asked for the truth, 
the whole truth, and nothing but the 
truth; that’s what I’ve given you. 


Boone Organization 


of publishers for the 
of Circulations, 


six-month periods ending 
a national, impartial bureau 


Here are pictures of some 
men we know contemplat- 
ing the subject of women. 


Men contemplating women always look 
baffled. But these men are contemplat- 
ing a million women. The captions 
explain why. 


Joe Blivens, a simple guy who lives down 
the street, registers mere astonishment. 
It hadn’t occurred to Joe there were a 
million women. 


A young wool-holder named Hum- 
ble owes his present state to an attempt 
to count the sheep that would be 
involved if each of the million women 
decided to knit a sweater. 


This is a stocking-seam connoisseur. He 
has just figured that these women buy 
19961 pairs of silk stockings every hour, 
meaning a stocking run every 2 seconds. 
5244 miles of runs a year! 


Rev. Swybok, a prominent clergyman, 
has just heard that there are 42.843 mar- 
riages and 69,774 christenings anticipated 
in the lives of that many women within 
the coming year. 


This is an unidentified man who is 
thinking . . . well, he is just thinking. 


Utilities chief Ulysses G. Kilowatt has 
just imagined that each of the million 
women might receive a new electrical gift! 
He is electrified! 


Claude Kiss, the Hollywood make-up 
man, is ipt to go on surface appearances. 
6 million boxes of face powder, 7 million 
lipsticks annually . “Quelle beauté,.” 
sighs Claude ecstatically. 
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Hector Swope, the soup king, is in 
a stew. Soup service to an extra mil- 
lion women would take 45,000.000 
more cans a year of Swope’s swellest! 
A pretty kettle of soup! 


Finally, here is an 

editor. He would like x 
to know how a maga- 
zine which reached 214 
million buyers 6 years 
ago went about getting 
another million. That’s 
easy, Dr. Gimmick. 


@ In 6 years, sales of the Ladies’ Home 
Journal at newsstands increased 155%. 
Subscriptions, 32%. 

With no increase in advertising rates. 
this means 1.000.000 bonus circulation 
to every advertiser. 

3,545,000 women now buy the Ladies" 
Home Journal because they like it. 
Because they like it, IT'S A BUY! 
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Doll Hospital Goes National 


Don Da Costa was a boy who liked dolls. 
he was keen about the way they were made. 
and went to sea on tramp steamers he hunted out dollmakers in 


Not to play with— 
When he grew up 


every port 


After he came ashore for good he opened the American Doll 
Hospital in Hollywood, Los Angeles. That's usually a local busi- 
ness, but Dollman Da Costa has made it national by doing repair 
work for the department stores all over the country. He has the 
“know-how” and a large stock of parts for dolls from all coun- 
tries and periods. Big first-aid stations for ailing 
dolls. Mr. Da Costa gets three-fourths of their business because 


he goes after it 


stores are 


On his sales trips he restores dolls for collectors, scouts for 


rare dolls, and calls on the trade at the same time. 


There is money for stores in attracting the broken doll clientele, 
a doll that dates back a generation 
may run to $50, and an expert restoration will be even more. 


because a deft repair job on 


The “‘little girl” who brings her ailing doll into a toy depart- 
ment is seldom under 30 and she may be 80. Her doll may be a 
German jointed type with a wooden body and a bisque head. The 
legs and arms, perhaps, are stiff with age and termites have eaten 
Repair work requires scarce parts as 
well as careful handling. It is important to restore so that the 


into the wooden insides. 


owner will find it the same doll, not one with a changed per- 


sonality 


Sometimes the doll is a badly-cracked china one dating from 
the 1890's. Often it will be a wax doll of the 1850's. The pieces 


of the china doll must be put together, for there are not parts 
ava lable, and restoration of the wax doll may include fitting it 
with a new wardrobe of the period. 


Don DaCosta’s artistic deftness in the repair of dolls is pro- 
mulgating a coast-to-coast hospitalization business for him. 


and fetcentt 


fee except 
Management 
t Office, N. 


; 


An old doll frequently has as many as 20 ball-and-socket joints 
to be restrung on rubber cord. Eyes are constantly lost or broken 
and must be replaced with others of the same color. Complexions 
are restored; wigs made for bald heads. The work calls for 
artistic as well as mechanical skill, plus a wide knowledge of dolls. 


Salesmanship also enters into the trade with doll collectors, 
for they generally start with a vague interest and graduate into 
avid specialists willing to ride their hobby hard. Mr. Da Costa 
visits all sorts of nooks and corners looking for rare dolls. Those 
with wooden heads and bodies are scarce, dating back to the 
18th Century, and Staffordshire china-head dolls are rarer still, 
often having Queen Anne clothes and hair-do. 


Mr. Da Costa rounds out his stock of old dolls with the latest 
models, which he handles for manufacturers in specified territory, 
Until World War I most of our dolls came from Germany. Amer- 
ican makers soon began designing original types. The unbreak- 
able doll was one, the talking doll, the walking doll, and finally 
the “didie doll” that has to have her diapers changed, are all 
American products. The fashion is likely to switch any moment 
as new ideas are developed. 


Doll hospitals are old, and you may be surpr:sed to learn that 
they have made fortunes for expert “doctors.” A doll hospital 
on a national basis is Mr. Da Costa’s own development 


Sales jumped when Jerry slipped. 


“I Hope You Break a Leg” 


Jerry Jernberg jumped jovially from his jaloppy one jevening 
last Jaugust and—jiminy crickets! He stepped on a rolling stone, 
twisted his internal malleolus, cracked his fibula and bust his 
tibia. In other words, he broke his leg. The doctor's verdict was 
that he'd be pajamad for come nine weeks or so. 


Jerry is sales manager for the commercial refrigeration division 
of Mills Novelty Co., of Chicago, is built along the lines of a 
Notre Dame guard, and the thought of being spreadeagled in bed 
with the busy season on was something he didn’t like. But every- 
thing was solved and sales jumped 27% for the period over the 
same time last year. Here's how Jerry dunnit— 


He moved his office to his bedside, set up a dictaphone, got 4 
telephone within reach and went to work. His particular job 1s 
to keep condensing units for refrigeration application moving into 
groceries, markets and whatnot. 750 
distributors, all their salesmen, and a 
must be kept up to scratch. 


Under his guidance some 
flock of Mills salesmen 


Jerry, lying there, conceived the idea that if he would keep his 
ear to the ground, his eye peeled, rib the boys a ttle, and play 
on their funnybones he could keep them off their sacroiliacs while 
he was prone. Even turn a handicap into an asset. He got out 
return envelopes addressed ‘for the bedside of Jerry Jernberg, 
Shake 


started a series of “bedside bulletins,” and inaugurated 


a Leg” campaign. Jerry says he can't kick a bit over what 


happened. 


in April and October, wher is published three times a month and 


120 Lexington Avenue, New York, N. Y. Subscription price $4 
f March 3, 1879. December 1, 1940. Volume 47. No. }- 
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NEW high in military power for the 
nation means a new high in spending 
power for the Milwaukee retail trading 


area. America’s de- 
fense program and the 
war materials needed 
by foreign countries 
have brought orders 
totaling more than 
$100,000,000 to fac- 
tories in this area. Some 
20,000 workers have 
been added to factory 
pay rolls and consumer 
buying power has been 
increased by more than 
a million dollars 
weekly over a year ago. 


Million Dollars Weekly ADDED to Spending Power 


Outlook for 1941 


The Milwaukee area is one of the great 
defense workshops of the nation because of 
its leadership in the manufacture of heavy 
machinery, motors, tractors, machine tools, 
truck bodies, electrical apparatus and many 
other needs of our armed forces, 


Widely diversified manufacturing facilities of 
the area have not only brought government 
orders for more than 50 kinds of materials, 
but assure liberal participation in new busi- 
ness of all kinds created indirectly by the de- 
fense program. As a result, Milwaukee con- 
fidently looks forward to a high level of 
business activity throughout the years of the 
defense program, 


New all-time high circulation of The 
Milwaukee Journal — 257,458 daily and 
289,271 Sunday, in October — adds still 


greater selling help here 
with economical one- 
paper coverage of more 
than 85 per cent of all 
City Zone families and 
the “better buying” 
families throughout 
Wisconsin. This com- 
bination of new high 
buying power and 
greater advertising ef- 
fectiveness makes the 
Milwaukee market well 
worth intensive selling 
efforts now and in ’41. 


THE MILWAUKEE JOURNAL 
> iI FIRST BY MERIT] < 


O'MARA & ORMSBEE, Inc., New York, Chicago, Detroit, Los Angeles, San Francisco 
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HOUSTON 
is the 2nd 


Seles towing ii 


in the Nation 


al 
But 


THE HOUSTON CHRONICLE IS GROWING 
OVER TWICE AS FAST AS HOUSTON 


OUSTON, richest market in the South, 
whose Effective Buying Income per 
white family is third highest in the 
Nation, is the second fastest growing large city 
in the United States! Even though Houston‘s 
great growth in the past decade is amazing, 
The Houston Chronicle is growing more than 
twice as fast as Houston! The Houston 
Chronicle’s 69% increase in daily city. circu- 
lation is more than double Houston’s 32% 
increase in population! 


The figures below show the population in- 
crease or decrease of the Nation’s 25 largest 
cities from 1930 to 1940, from preliminary 
reports on the 1940 census. 


Rank in % % I\ncrease Population 
Increase or Decrease 1930 1940 
or Decrease 

1 Washington 36 486,869 663,153 
2 HOUSTON 32 292,352 386,150 
3 Los Angeles 21 1,238,048 1,496,792 
4 Denver 11 287,861 318,415 
5 New Orleans 7 458,762 492,282 
6 New York 6 6,930,446 7,380,259 
7 Baltimore 6 804,874 854,144 
8 Indianapolis 6 364,161 386,170 
9 Minneapolis 6 464,351 489,976 
10 Louisville 4 307,745 318,713 
11 Detroit 3 1,568,662 1,618,549 
12 Milwaukee 2 578,249 589,558 
13 Buffalo 0.4 573,076 575,150 
14 Cincinnati 0.4 451,160 452,852 
15 Seattle 0.3 365,583 366,847 
16 Chicago 0.2 3,376,438 3,384,556 
17 Kansas City 0.1 399,746 400,175 
18 @ Pittsburgh 0.7 669,817 665,384 
19 @ Son Francisco 0.7 634,394 629,553 
20 @ Philadelphia 0.8 1,950,961 1,935,086 
él @ St. Louis ] 821,960 813,748 
<2 @ Rochester ] 328,132 324,694 
23e Boston 1 781,188 769,520 
24 @ Cleveland 2 900,429 878,385 
25 @ Newark 3 442,337 428, 236 


(Dotted Cities Have Decreased in Population) 


THE HOUSTON CHRONICLE 


Largest Daily Newspaper in Texas — Morning or Evening 


R. W. McCARTHY THE BRANHA 
Manager National Advertising National Ganeuuieuee” 
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Jim Mangan, sales promotion manager for Mills, who must 
have his fun, tipped off everybody down the line to ‘phone their 
orders direct to Jerry's bedside—reversing the charges—and the 
thing was on. Jerry's "phone jingled and jangled from break of 
day to midnight. 


“Longest working hours I ever had in my life,” says Jerry, 
“and the joke is that the wife couldn't tell "em I was out! They 
hardly gave me a chance to sleep.” 


Finally came the pay-off; Jim's joke! 


“Jumping Jehosophat!’’ yelled Jerry to Jim over the telephone. 
‘My ‘phone bill has come in and I owe thousands and thousands 
—millions—of dollars! My house! My home! Gosh!” 


They let Jerry stew in his own juices for a while, and then 
Mills took the bill over. For, anyway, orders were up 27% and 
that’s sumpin’. 


Bovine Belle 


Just when we heard the distressing news that the Borden cow, 
Elsie, had retired from public life for the winter, we were cheered 
with tidings from another bovine belle—a Southern one, to boot. 
She has the delightful name, Design What a Chance (her mother 
was misnamed Last Chance), and she’s a prize-winning 3-year- 
old Jersey from the herd of H. B. Crowgey, Elkton Farms, 
Elkton, Md. 


The event that brought Design (we cali her that for short) into 
the limelight was her appearance as guest of honor at Southern 
States Cooperative’s annual meeting in Baltimore, October 31 and 
November 1. There was a reception for her at the Lord Balti- 
more Hotel, where the meeting was held, at which she was pre- 
sented with flowers and the key to the establishment. She then 
took her two-day stand in her booth in the lobby, with her garland 
of flowers around her neck, her silver trophies on a shelf behind 
her, and her numerous award ribbons lined up in front of the 
display. 


To make doubly sure that nobody would miss her or Southern 
States Cooperative’s dairy feed, her daily diet, she was the star 
of a contest, in which visitors were asked to estimate the “number 
of pounds of total digestible nutrients in the feed she consumed 
last year to produce 7,354 pounds of milk.” On her right was a 
can large enough to hold the 7,354 pounds of milk, her year's 
“tonnage,” and on her left a bag containing as much Southern 
States Milkmaker, 24%, feed as she used to produce that quantity 
of milk. 


Of the 2,000-odd farm people who attended the convention, 
1,491 persons entered the contest. The prize, the exact number 
of pounds of Milkmaker that Design ate last year, went to Mrs. 
W. M. Clark, of Barboursville, Va., one of four who guessed 
1,875 pounds, just one pound more than the right amount. 

If this trend toward glorification of Bossy goes on, we shall 
probably soon find all the stars in Hollywood leading their pet 
cows behind them on golden leashes. Because cameras click and 
you get your name in the paper if you pal up with a cow. 


Design is responsible for mass production in milk 
among the Jerseys. 
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Notes from the Managing 


Fditor’s Desk 


That Christmas letter to cus- 
tomers ought to be on your mind 
about now. Ideas about what to say, 
and how to say it, are offered on 
page 24 of this issue. “Be Simple, 
Be Sincere, in Your Yuletide Letter 


to Customers.” 


Sometimes an air of snootiness 
surrounding a product is a distinct 
sales asset. Usually, as Park Avenue 
goes at $75, Main Street goes later 
at $9.98. But sometimes too much 
high hat makes an industry headache. 
So it is with wine. See ‘Vintners 
Say Queensbury Rules for Wine- 
B'bbing Are All Off,” page 68. 


Advertisers, agencies and news- 
papers will want to digest carefully 
the material presented by Erwin, 
Wasey’s Louis Honig in the three 
articles appearing in this issue, and 
in December 15 and January 1. He 
summarizes and charts some of the 
important find'ngs in the continuing 
study of newsp2per readership spon- 
sored by the 4 A’s and the A.N.A. 
Page 46. 


Coming soon: Another survey on 
what housewives think about pack- 


ages. 
A. R. HAHN 


MACPHERSON, JR., Promotion Manager; 


elephone, Mohawk 4-1760; Chicago, 333 
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THE WINNER 


SPORTS AFIELD is the winner in net-paid-circula- 


tion among national sporting magazines selling for more 
than five cents. In America’s No. 1 brand conscious 


market SPORTS AFIELD pulls no punches for 
SPORTS AFIELD advertisers. 


The power and the punch of SPORTS AFIELD is 
on the alert to do battle for your brand ... to carry 
your story to America’s sportsmen. . . in their 
own language. Guns, fishing tackle, clothes, ciga- 
rettes, liquor, automobiles, boats . . . with all these 

. sportsmen talk and buy in terms of brands. 


SPORTS AFIELD will make your brand part 


of the American sportsman’s language. 


SPORTS /\FIELD 


444 MADISON AVENUE NEW YORK CITY 


DECEMBER 1, 1940 
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How much Stuffing Stuf 


The product-testing work of Good Housekeeping Laboratories 
goes far beyond a product’s quality ...We also check all recipes, 
advertising claims and labels .. . For example— 


WELL- FATTENED, TOOTHSOME TURKEY, 

as all good homemakers know, will weigh 
anywhere from 8 to 20 pounds, depending on 
the size of the bird when killed. 


And the stuffing is a very important part of the 
roasted turkey that’s set, steaming hot, on your 
Thanksgiving table, isn’t it? 

1 1 + 
Suppose, then, you had bought a 12-lb. bird and. 
saw, on your grocer’s shelf, a box of poultry 
dressing which stated it contained “enough for a 
6-/b. bird’. . . Two packages of this stuffing 
would just do for your turkey, wouldn’t they? 

“No” would have been the correct answer in 
the case of one brand of poultry stuffing which 
we tested recently. One box of this product, we 
found, was not enough to stuff a bird weighing 
4 lbs. Obviously, two boxes of this product would 
have been lost in a 12-Ib. turkey. 

We also found that a meat-loaf recipe, printed 
on the label, was inaccurate . . . Our Seal of 
Approval was not granted. 


So, we wrote this manufacturerand suggested: — 


We shall be glad to have you correct these conditions and 
re-submit samples. In the meantime, we feel that the product 
does not merit our Seal of Approval.” 


Knowing how impractical most men are about cook- 


ing, we were not surprised when the manufacturer wrote 
us: “I had never personally checked up on the size bird 
a package would stuff . . . We would appreciate an 
opportunity to re-submit samples.” 

We re-tested the new samples, recommended a new 
meat-loaf recipe which was accepted by the manufac- 
turer . . . Wrote him that “‘we have found these new 
samples satisfactory and for that reason are placing the 
product on our Tested and Approved List.”’ 


A Constructive Approach 


Good Housekeeping Laboratories, you see, make it 
a point to ask the sort of questions you would ask before 
a product carrying our Seal of Approval reaches you, the 
consumer . . . And this Seal gives you a protection 
which goes far beyond a product’s quality. 

Yet despite our insistence on the smallest detail, 
Good Housekeeping’s approach to manufacturers is 
not one of destructive, pointless persecution. 

Whereas one out of every five products submitted to 
us for testing is turned down, 60% of these products 
are re-submitted in improved form .. . Are finally ap- 
proved when they meet our written standards. (Copies 
of these standards, by the way, are available to school- 
teachers or any genuinely interested persons on request 
to Good Housekeeping Institute.) 


THIS IS ONE OF A SERIES of advertisements, based on actual 
cases in the files of the Good Housekeeping Laboratories, at 
57th St. and 8th Ave., New York City. Here, under Katharine 
Fisher, Home Economist, and Dr. Walter H. Eddy, Biochemist, 
56 people—engineers, chemists, home economists and others 
—carry on a unique Good Housekeeping editorial operation, 
in the service of the consumer. 


Every BUSINESSMAN should know that... oo 
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—31 years’ experience with laboratory and “practical-use”’ tests 
lies behind the Good Housekeeping Seals of Approval. 

—The Approval for which the Seals stand is not for sale. A manu- 
facturer cannot buy our Approval ... Neither can he get it by 
offering to advertise in Good Housekeeping Magazine. His prod- 
uct has to EARN approval by meeting exacting standards. 
—Approval is granted for a one-year period only... If a product 
is changed, it must be re-approved to keep the Seal. 

— When a manufacturer’s product has earned the Seal of Approval, 
he is under no obligation to advertise in Good Housekeeping 
Magazine. On the average, 3 out of 4 don’t. 

—So that this testing service, which costs you nothing ...and costs 
manufacturers nothing ... has cost us well over a million dollars 
in the last five years. 
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ADVERTISING PAGE / 
IN AMERICA 


Every product a¢ U 

tised in every issvé 
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with a MONEY-BM 
Guaranty. 


AUSE YOUR CUSTOMERS BELIEVE IN THE SEALS OF APPROVAL, AND WHAT THEY STAND FOR— 


pping 


RANKS FIRST IN ADVERTISING REVENUE AMONG ALL MONTHLY MAGAZINES. 
FIRST ALSO IN FOOD-ADVERTISING REVENUE AMONG ALL MONTHLY MAGAZINES 
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Sales Management’s 
Future Sales Ratings 


Key Tro Revative Sates OurLook RATING 


kkkkk Best relative outlook 
kkkk Very good relative outlook 
*k*k Good (medium) relative outlook 
** Fair relative outlook 
* Least impressive relative outlook 


NOTE: This compilation is based on the relative position of one industry compared with all 
industries. In other words, an industry marked %%* may have very good prospects in relation 
to its preceding year’s volume, but its percentage increase may be slight compared with 
another industry which is marked *k*k**. In assigning ratings, the size of an industry 
is not considered; rather the percentage of likely sales increase or decrease in the industry 
is given greatest weight. 
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Air Conditioning ..... kkk kkk Machine Tools ........ toot tototoink 
Airline Travel ........ tetctekk|) tote «= Machinery (Agr’l) .... *kk |) kkkk 
Aircraft Sales ........ *000¢C C8 | totcteieke | Machinery (Ind’l) .... *o3}%k | took 
Automobile Sales ..... tokkk | tok EE Sate xk kk 
Automobile Tires ..... kkk kkk Metal Containers ..... kkk  Ookkk 
Baking (General) .... * | oe Motion Picture Receipts **** kkk 
Banks (Revenues) .... ** | %** a a toot  tolotoiok 
EEE IDS oe *” Musical Instruments .. *** toktek 
Building & Materials .. #****| kkkk* | Office Equipment ..... wk wk 
Candy & Chewing Gum * _ a Oil (Cooking) ........ * * 
Canned Fruits and |Paimt .....ecceeeeeees tok took 

Vegetables .......... kek | wk | Paper (Newsprint) ... wkkk kkk 
TR ie ine esied ’ | * Paper (Wrapping and 
Chemicals (Mise.) .... ok | took Container) ..ccccses kkk kkk 
COMING cic cicccvsce 7 * || Photographic Supplies . wkkk  kkkk 
i * - — aa ss Tey hb kkkkk kktkk 
Clothing (Men’s, Wo- | rinting and Publishing 

men’s & Children’s) . *** | kkk Equipment ......... wk wk 
Coal (Anthracite) .... ** | wk ||Radios ............... kkkkk kkk 
Coal (Bituminous) ... *** kkk | Railroad Equipment .. **** | kkk 
SR. vascccces smd kk =| ek | Railroad (Net Income) ** kkk 
Cotton Textiles ....... toekk | tee | Refrigerators ......... xk xk 
Dairy Products ....... * | ww  ||Restaurants ........... kkkk  tohhkkk 
Department Stores .... ** | ** Rural Stores .......... xkk kkk 
Diesel Engines ........ FOCI  totototok | Security Financing .... * * 
Drugs and Medicines .. ** xk Shipbuilding reece Fok tolotoick 
Electrical Equipment Shoes ~~ TUT ere TCrT. Tee ake wk 

(Heavy) ........... YolOit a | totic a Testes oo. ccccess . . 
Electrical Equipment 0) 

(Light) . ¥ > ee tke | kkk ||Soft Drinks .......... kkk kkk 
Exports .............. tot kk |Sporting Goods ....... kkk kk kk 
SP I'd paca tn aces * * Stationery (Commer'l). *** xk 
Pars ....-seces......., tke kee ||Steel and Iron ........ took  tolkk 
Gasoline and Oil ..... tok ttet | totctotect || SUgAr wee eee * * 
Glass and Matezials ... *%% | tee e || Surgical Equipment and 
0 rears * * ll. eee kkk kkk 
Hardware ........ccee kkkk kkk | Synthetic Textiles 
a toto | took || (Rayon, Nylon, etc.) tok Jolooiok 
House Furnishings pO kk kkkkk 

(Floor Coverings, Toothpaste and Mouth 

Furniture, Beds, etc.) **** tok WH eh code * os 
Household Products Toys and Games ...... tokkk kk 

(Kitchenware and Trailers (Autos) ...... 5 2.2.0.6 See o © 2 

Miscellaneous) kk | kk Travel (Domestic) ... **kKk tobe; 
NN kk | lokk Travel (Sea) ......... * * 
Insurance (Life)... tite | tok |\Trucks ............... FOI IO totottok 
Jewelry ............ toe kee || Utilities—Electric ..... kk Se 4 
NS ene kkk kkk || Utilities—Gas ......... kk kkk 
Liquor (Alcoholic Utilities—Telegraph ... ** ras 

Beverages) ......... * * Utilities—Telephone .. **x kk 

Washing Machines .... ** kk 


Preparep by Perer B. B. ANpREws, economist of H. Hentz & Co., New York, and 
specially copyrighted by Sates ManaceMeENt, Inc. Reprints of this page are available 
at 5 cents each, minimum order, $1.00. 20% discount on standing orders for 25 or 
more monthly. Sates Manacement, INnc., 420 Lexington Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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Armament Program Is 
Developing Rapidly; 
Boom Coming in 194] 


As defense program contracts con- 
tinue to pour into business channels, 
numerous industries are achieving 
record production peaks, while manu- 
facturers, distributors and retailers ex- 
pand inventories to protect themselves 
against future delivery delays and price 
increases. Defense contracts issued by 
the Government may exceed $10,000,- 
000,000 by the beginning of 1941, 
Contracts already let account for about 
half the defense funds allocated by 
Congress. Current defense appropria- 
tions and allocations for the Army, 
Navy and civil agencies engaged in 
defense activities approximate $18,- 
000,000,000 An additional $2,000,- 
000,000 is contemplated for aviation 
expenditures, which would bring the 
total near $20,000,000,000. 

While plant capacities expand and 
the armament program develops more 
rapidly into the production stage, the 
rate of actual expenditures (now 
running only about $350,000,000 
monthly) is likely to increase sharply. 
Largest advances may be expected in 
the munitions and durable goods lines, 
such as aircraft, steel, shipbuilding, 
machinery and related industries; in 
fact, the time may be approaching 
when defense needs will curtail con- 
sumers’ goods manufactured and free 
such facilities for armament work. 


New Records Likely for 1941 


Future Sales Ratings’ survey for 
1941 leads to the belief that this coun- 
try will experience a level of business 
in 1941 at least 10% over that of the 
current year. National income is ex- 
pected to approximate an all-time high 
figure of $83,000,000,000, compared 
with about $74,000,000,000 in the 
current year and $82,068,000,000 in 
1929. The farm market, too, presents 
some of its greatest sales opportunities, 
with income there likely to top $9, 
000,000,000— greatest since 1929. 

At the beginning of 1940, when 
many business men anticipated a trade 
setback for the year, Future Sales Rat- 
ings positively advised planning on 4 
bigger aggregate year, with a mini- 
mum 10% increase expected in retail 
sales; similarly, for next year, we 
recommend planning definitely for 
boom times, regardless of likely higher 
taxes. For such planning, the adver- 
tiser, sales promoter and research man 
finds his task simplified in the at- 
tached chart, designating the short and 
long term outlooks for 89 industries. 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


Ii didn’t take Planters long to find out 
why KNX is “first buy” in Los Angeles. 


Nine months ago adagent Raymond R. 
Morgan created “What’s On Your Mind?” 
a smart half-hour program. He placed it 
on KNX once weekly for Planters Peanuts. 


Here’s what happened: 


Sales in Southern California up 97% over the 
same period for last year. 


Sales in San Diego up 181%! 
An entire warehouse stock sold out. 


Forty more carloads of Planters Peanuts (slide 
rule hounds can figure out how many nuts that 
is, we haven't the time!) are now rolling Westward 
to relieve the shortage. 


P.S. The program is now on the 
Columbia Pacific Network! 


* % § # 


What have you to sell? 


KNX 


GELES OWNED AND OPERATED BY THE COLUMBIA BROADCASTING SYSTEM 
Represented by RADIO SALES with offices in New York... Chicago... Detroit... Charlotte ...San Francisco 
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Current Effective Buying Income 


(Estimated for 12 months ending January 31, 1941) 


Ratio of Per-Family | Gain in | Ratio of |  Per-Family Gain in 

Change Annual. 12 | Millions of || Change | Annual,12 | Millions of 

State & Section (USA = 100) | months, thru | Dollars over || State & Section (USA=100) | months thru | Dollars over 
for 12 months January Previous 12 for 12 months January Previous 12 

ending Jan. 31 Months | ending Jan. 31 Months 


Connecticut............... ; 110.4 $3,289 20.30 1.80 
steeeesareeees 99.1 2,140 2.24 

99.0 2,966 26.32 

New Hampshire... - 96.1 1,942 1.29 
Rhode Island sinensis 95.5 2,600 2.43 
PPO sccovccnssesevereccoccecscoeses 99.8 2,294 1.05 


New England accel 2038 = «53.63 


New Jersey me sae 102.6 2,787 33.30 
New York...... . 2,965 54.05 
Pennsylvania.......................... : 2,625 52.40 


Virginia 
West Virginia 


Middle Atlantic.. wks 2,821 | 139.75 


Ilinois 2,413 52.30 
a 1,978 18.80 
2,584 63.18 
2,436 36.64 
2,172 19.47 


2,365 190.39 — 


1,940 8.10 

1,637 8.30 

2,219 | 19.10 

1,851 21.45 

1,700 4.25 

1,721 1.56 

1,712 2.52 

1,884 | 65.28 California 
1,051 || Oregon 
Kentucky ’ 1,265 y Washington 
Mississippi 3 800 

Tennessee 1,288 


L——— 


en , 
Nebraska 

North Dakota 

South Dakota 


See page 72 for complete list of High-Spot Cities Actual 


INCOME FORECAST MAP 


DECEMBER - FEBRUARY 
How States Will Compare with Nation in Estimated Effective 
Buying Income as Against Same Period Last Year 


- to 
Good (FF PICTOGRAPH BY 


Excellent = Subs Nfanagiminl 


emme, GCLASER-GOTTSCHALDT | 


STATLER BUILDING C5 TELEPHONE 
* BOSTON, MASS-* * LIBERTY 6044 * 


A August 27, 1940 
a Mr. Shedd Vandenberg 
7 i “LIFE” Magazine 
7 Statler Bldg. 
te Boston, Mass. 


Dear Shedd: 


y Our space buyer, Everett Doten, asked me several days 
v5 ago if I had checked with Keystone Mfg. Company and 
‘‘ S. He Knopf Mfg. Company as to the results they have 
¥ had from recent advertising in “LIFE” Magazine, and I 
told him I would do so, 


# I think you will be interested in the information 
ie which I received from these two concerns this morning. 


S. He Knopf used “LIFE" to advertise their golf jack- 
ets and other sportswear for men -- and Keystone Mfge 
Company used “LIFE” to advertise Keystone moving 
picture cameras. Both of these concerns tell us that 
“LIFE” not only produced the best results so far as 
inquiries from consumers are concerned, but that 
“LIFE” advertising also was very impressive to their 
dealers. The Knopf Company seemed particularly 
pleased with the fact that several of their dealers 
reported customers coming into the store to ask for 
the specific coats and jackets featured in “LIFE.” 


We are planning to use "LIFE" for both of these ac- 
counts this fall. 


With kindest regards, I an, 


Sincerely yours, 


GLASER-GOTTSCHALDT, INC. 


LG/nw 


MEMBER AGENCIES 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF ADVERTISING 


BRAVE NEW WORLD 


in a thousand test tubes, over a thou 
sand Bunsen burners, tomorrow is 
bubbling quietly... . 

Even now, with destruction riding 
the wind, and with the old world 
caught in the grip of a great con- 
vulsion, walk into any of the 1800 
industrial research laboratories in 
America, talk to any of the 42,000 in- 
dustrial scientists at work there . 
and you will feel, like the stir of 
morning air, the vibrant atmosphere 
of a brave new world. 


Scientists already taste this air. With 
the geographic frontiers of America 
forever fixed and established, they 
work with the door flung open upon 
a vast new frontier... the greatest 
evel known to man. 

But without Business, the ever- 


expanding frontier of Science cannot 


be developed for human needs. Science 
explores; Business must break the 
ground. And Business is hard at work. 
More than 50% of all goods produced 
last year were manufactured in new 
industries which did not even exist 
fifty years ago. 

This is a magnificent record. But 
set against the thousands of new prod- 
ucts which Science and Business will 
create for tomorrow’s use, it is only a 
beginning .. . an acre of plowed land 
at the edge of the enormous, beckon- 
ing, and fertile plain 

Before Business can build new 
products, new jobs, and new indus- 
tries upon the foundation of Science, 
Business must know and understand 
what Science is doing. It is the policy 
of Fortune to bring this knowledge 
to Business in language that is at all 


times clear, authoritative, and easy to 
grasp. Fortune's editors are con- 
vinced that the preservation of de- 
mocracy as a civilized institution lies to 
a great degree in the union of Science 
and Business to produce more goods 
for more people at lower prices. 

Only in this way will individualism 
be able to triumph over military 
statism only in this way will 
humanity evolve into a free society. 
This is our great problem in this age 

. our single opportunity. And the 
answer lies with Business. 


: Significant Trends 


As seen by the Editors of Sates MANAGEMENT for the fortnight ending December 1, 1940: 


Wage Earners Will Spend More— 


THE OUTFLOW OF DEFENSE CASH has hardly begun 
—and yet the effect has been quickly noticeable in increased 
incomes and retail sales in those cities which have been the 
beneficiaries of the first spendings. It now seems time to 
try to gauge what effect the huge defense program will 
have on business in general. 

There is certainly a speeding up of employment. In 
every city where during the 30’s there was a surplus of 
skilled labor, out-of-town companies are now inserting 
Help-Wanted ads in the local newspapers. In Cleveland, 
for example, Help-Wanted advertisements have appeared 
in local papers from companies located in Los Angeles, 
Cincinnati, San Diego, Chicago, Seattle, Detroit, New York 
City, Buffalo and Pittsburgh. These firms were seeking 
draftsmen, machinists, tool designers, sheet metal workers, 
and ship fitters. 

Wage earners — both skilled and unskilled — who are 
being benefited by work on government orders will tend 
to increase their spending on clothes, housing, house fur- 
nishings, automobiles, amusements and a variety of luxury 
and semi-luxury items in the low-priced category. Housing, 
house furnishings and automobiles may eventually find 
their supplies restricted if their markets expand too rapidly 
(because of priority claims on government contracts), but 
at present and in the near future all of these industries 
are likely to be helped by increased purchasing power. 

Low-priced amusements like the movies, and minor lux- 
uties such as cosmetics, ice cream, tobacco and beer seem 
likely to feel only the favorable effects. Their gains may 
be less than those of the heavy-industry classifications, but 
as compared with their own 1940 records should be 
healthy. 


* 


A recent Babson bulletin calls attention to a trend which 
is emphasized in our November 15 issue, Page 66, in the 
article by Arno Johnson about population shifts 1930 to 
1940. This shows that out of the 18 fast-growing metro- 
politan markets, 90% are so-called ‘‘medium-sized’’ cities, 
with population between a quarter-million and a_half- 
million. According to Babson, it is this type of city, with 
its surrounding satellites, which will show the greatest 
increases as a result of armament spendings. 


Purchasing Power Above 1929 


A FEW ISSUES BACK WE RAN A PICTOGRAPH on 
the front cover which showed that the purchasing power 
of the farmer this year is ahead of 1929. The estimate 
was based on the cash income modified by the cost of the 
things which the farmer has to buy for his farm operations. 

Now comes a statement from the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics that because of the difference in the cost of 
living purchasing power of the nation as a whole for 1940 
will be more than 8% higher than the previous peak level 
of 1929. Actual cash income will be only 91% as great, 
but the cost of living this year is only about 81% of 1929; 
Consequently the physical volume of goods produced and 
sold will be well ahead of any previous year. The lower 
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prices make possible a higher standard of living for the 
average citizen, but the same lower prices cut the profit 
margins of the average businessman. 

Preliminary estimates point to higher cash incomes in 
1941 than in 1929; they point to a possible national income 
of 83 to 84 billion dollars. No one knows what the price 
level will be next year, but there are many forms of gov- 
ernment control which can and doubtless will be used to 
stem runaway price increases. 


Tips For Your Salesmen 


EVEN THOUGH THE ELECTION IS OVER, there is 
a temptation on the part of salesmen to get mixed up in 
political arguments. A number of our subscribers have 
issued very effective bulletins to their salesmen on the sub- 
ject of national unity and we wish that space permitted 
complete reproduction of several of them. One from Presi- 
dent Dietz of the Commercial Investment Trust Corp. ends 
with these words: “And in these times, perhaps as never 
before in our country’s history, our President needs the 
confidence, the faith, and the cooperation and support of 
us all. Leaders of the opposition, in the true American 
spirit, are burning campaign buttons and pledging their 
unstinted support. This is true Democracy. We can all do 
our part best by best doing our own job—by putting the 
election out of our minds—and by getting back to business. 
For as the wheels of business turn, the country grows 
stronger. Our job is to help keep the wheels turning.” 

Ed Garrow, general sales manager of Chapman & Smith 
Co., Chicago, starts his bulletin with these words, “The 
election is over, and again we have elected a president of 
the United States .. . We are with him. . . we may not 
have been yesterday but we are today.” And he closes his 
bulletin with these words: 

“But now the election is over. We still have America, 
a land at peace in a world at war. We must try to keep it 
at peace. We cannot do so without unity. 

“Thus, we must be on guard—against ourselves, against 
the political chasms and the bitterness that divided us in 
recent months. We must be on guard lest they wither 
America into disunion.” 

And while we are on the subject of the election and its 


Industrial Production in the 
United States as Reported by the 
Federal Reserve Board Governors 


Based upon an index (revised) of total production in the United States as 


oie calculated by the Federal Reserve Board ataenes 
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results—those Washington correspondents who have been 
most accurate in the past in gauging Mr. Roosevelt's poli- 
cies and actions are in general agreement that Roosevelt in 
a war atmosphere is a conservative. As Edson Blair says 
in Barron’s “Unless you wish to assume, which I don’t, that 
the White House has lost all sense of sizing up a situation, 
it ought to be safe to say that so far as international prob- 
lems let domestic problems intrude, the emphasis from 
here on will be on recovery and not reform. A dozen 
straws blow in that direction. And the world picture, 
insofar as it forces large military expenditures, is an im- 
petus, temporarily at least, in the same direction . . If 
FDR now really hits the middle-of-the-road, by guarding 
the essence of his social gains, but removing the half- 
hidden hurdles which are holding business back, it is quite 
possible he can help gear the nation to real prosperity.” 

Incidentally the 15 billions appropriated for defense by 
the last Congress will within the next two years represent 
the purchasing power of almost 4,000,000 families each 
earning $2,000. 


* 


Here’s another observation that might fit in the sales 
bulletin. It comes from an interesting little house organ 
called “The Better Way’’ published by Cosmopolitan. 

“Old Pop Courtney, for many years chief coach of Cor- 
nell’s famous rowing crews, used to buttress his oarsmen 
against fatigue by saying 

“Keep your eyes on the back ahead of you. Pay no 
attention to the other crew. Your opponent always looks 
fresher than he feels.’ 

“To idealize the enemy is human. We are more con- 
scious of our own weaknesses than we are of his. Defeat 
often lies in imagined opposition.” 


* 


You might also give them some of these signs of good 
business: November retail sales of new automobiles will 
top 333,000 and set a new November record for the indus- 
try . . . The consensus on the retail store outlook is about 
as follows: New high sales record for the mail order com- 
panies and some of the chains for December; an average 
nation-wide gain of about 8% in department store sales in 
the Christmas season, with a new high record exceeding 
1929 for physical turnover of merchandise . . . A volume 
of building permits in the month of October greater than 
any October since 1929 . . . A prediction by the F. W. 
Dodge Corp. that 1941 construction volume will be the 
best since 1930. 

Are you telling your salesmen to intensify their efforts 
in SALES MANAGEMENT'S list of High-Spot Cities? Pre- 
dictions of January business will be found on page 72. 


New Car Sales in the First 9 Months 
of 1939 and 1940 


Percentage in new passenger car seles in the first 9 months 
of 1940 compered with same period in 1939 


Average for the 
United States 
+26.8°, 


[_ ]Below 159 


ee en te 
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If Business Gets Too Good? 


WHEN AN ORGANIZATION IS FLOODED with busi- 
ness—through supplying Government needs or from im- 
proved general conditions—is it justified in cutting down 
its sales force or its advertising? Our Chicago editors 
popped the question at a number of executives. 


M. S. Bandoli, general manager, Victor Adding Machine 
Co., Chicago.—"‘We are not in accord with any program 
for reducing our sales force or our advertising expenses. 
In fact, our 1941 program calls for an increase in both.” 


C. A. Tilt, president, Diamond T Motor Car Co., Chi- 
cago.—‘We've been through all this before and we know 
what happens afterward. We think it a most shortsighted 
policy to cripple a sales organization during a brief flood 
of business. We are not laying off any salesmen and we 
are making plans to increase our advertising appropriations 
next year.” 


E. L. Hartig, vice-president, Ryerson Steel & Iron Corp., 
Chicago.—"‘There’s nothing like that going on here. We 
are taking on salesmen and we are certainly not cutting 
our advertising appropriations.” 


George A. Hughes, chairman of the board, Edison Gen- 
eral Electrical Appliance Co., Chicago.—''l can conceive 
of no program that would be more unwise. We are doing 
just the opposite. We are getting ready to increase our 
sales efforts and to enlarge our advertising in spite of the 
fact that we have important government orders.” 


H. W. Clough, sales manager, Belden Mfg. Co., Chi- 
cago.—''We are looking in the opposite direction. When 
we find business is good, that is the time we try to 
strengthen our efficiency. We want to be fortified against 
the break we know is bound to come. We are getting 
some war orders. We are trying to improve our sales 
force and are increasing our advertising to some extent.” 


An executive of the International Harvester Co., Chicago. 

“We are not oversold by any stretch of the imagination. 
We have ample facilities and equipment to extend our pro- 
duction. So far we have been called on only moderately for 
war or defense equipment. We are not letting down on 
sales efforts and are increasing advertising for 1941.” 


The Idea Corner 


WHAT ARE YOU DOING IN SOUTH AMERICA? 
American businessmen as a whole increased their sales 
52% in the first half of this year as against last year, and 
a number of alert companies are getting results with direct 
broadcasting to Latin America. These include S. C. John- 
son & Son, RCA, Standard Oil of New Jersey, Texas Co., 
and United Fruit Co. Broadcasting companies have priced 
their short-wave services low to encourage widespread use, 
not only as a service to advertisers but as a service to the 
nation. Quarter-hour periods are available for as little as 
$33 per program. 


* 


Ask House Furnishing Review, 1170 Broadway, New 
York, for a reprint of their November article, ‘The Fifth 
Column in Retail Merchandising” It tells what is happen- 
ing to the retailers as a result of the “I can buy it for you 
wholesale” clubs set up by large organizations for their 
employes. Names names—and how! 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


Riegner Shreve 


Henry G. Riecner will serve as advertising assistant of Trans- 
continental and Western Air, Inc., coordinating TWA’s adver- 
tising efforts with its agency Beaumont & Hohman at the Kans- 
as City headquarters. Since January he has been manager of 
the transportation division of the travel bureau of the Auto- 
mobile Club of New York. For four years he was with the 
Anchor Line steamship company in charge of ads and sales. 


E. O. SHREVE, vice-president of General Electric Co. in charge 

of apparatus sales, has been elected president of the National 

Electrical Manufacturers Association. He joined G-E in 1904 

after graduating from Iowa State College, his native state and 

has been there ever since. He became a vice-president of the 
company in 1934. 


NEWS 


Maicomson Crocker 


Greorce W. Matcomson has been appointed assistant sales man- 

ager of the truck division of Dodge Brothers Corp., Detroit, 

Lee D. Cosart, truck sales manager, announces. For the past 

two years Mr. Malcomson was Chicago regional manager for 

Dodge. He joined the company in 1930 and subsequently 

served as representative and manager in Detroit, Atlanta, and 
with sales promotion and advertising department. 


Sruart M. Crocker is appointed vice-president of General 

Electric Co. He will relinquish his duties as manager of G-E’s 

air conditioning and commercial refrigeration department at 

Bloomfield, N. J., te make his headquarters in N. Y. He 

started with the company in 1921 as assistant to Owen D. 
Young, then chairman of the board. 


REEL 


Boyle Taylor 


H. S. Boye has been appointed vice-president in) charge of 

sales of Burkay Co., Toledo gas water-heater firm, President 

Joseph W. Robinson announces. Mr. Boyle was formerly with 
Servel’s appliance sales and promotional departments. 


Joun P. Taytor is named manager of sales promotion of 

Connecticut General Life Insurance Co., Hartford, President 

Frazar B. Wilde has announced. Most recently Mr. Taylor was 

in charge of advertising and sales promotion for American 
Radiator Co. 


Photograph f Mr. 
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Wertz 


Callard 


NatHanien H. Catcarp has been appointed manager of dis- 

tribution apparatus in the agency sales department of Westing- 

house Electric & Manufacturing Co., Pittsburgh. His whole 

business career has been spent with the firm which he joined 
in 1912. 


Hersert M. Wertz is the new advertising manager of Toledo 

Steel Products, Toledo, M. E. Adams, sales manager, has an- 

nounced. For a number of years Mr. Wertz was with the 
industrial division of De Vilbiss Co., also of Toledo. 
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Taylor by Bachrach. 


JAMAICA SECTION 


1940 APPL 


a 


UMTS. JAMAICA SECTION 
sy UNITS. | 


ace SALES BY UNITS 


Brooklyn Union’s all-employe sales plan is successful because it’s well-organized. Group leaders 


are assigned to direct the work of teams. 


Jamaica. 


This “shot” was made at a group leader meeting in 


$600,000 in Sales in 9 Months on 
Leads From Non-Selling Employes 


Based on an interview with 


W. E. 


BOLTE 


Manager, New Business Dept., Brooklyn Union Gas Co., 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 


Brooklyn Union Gas Co. puts everybody in its business 


family on the sales force. They pay bonuses for leads con- 


verted into orders, offer special prizes for exceptional “bird- 


dog” sense, build competitive spirit through honor awards. 


HE Brooklyn Union Gas Co. 
has about 4,500 employes. In 
1939 non-selling employes 
turned in leads that resulted in 
appliance sales amounting to $515,447, 
for which they received bonuses total- 
ing $6,471. Following the general 
trend for utilities in the New York 
area, total 1940 sales volume will 
probably be less than that for 1939. 
In spite of this trend, sales developed 
by employes in the first nine months 
of 1940 were more than $100.000 
ahead of the figure for the same pe- 
riod in 1949. 
The plan, which has been in oper- 
ation seven years, permits all employes 
to earn extra money through develop- 


ing leads that turn into sales. But it 
has another useful function. It de- 
velops esprit de corps, making each 


go h 


employe feel that he is an integral 
part of the organization and has an 
opportunity to help secure his own 
job and the welfare of the whole 
group by increasing its sales. 

The idea of compensating employes 
for productive leads is not new. But 
Brooklyn Union’s plan goes much far- 
ther than the usual one adopted by 
large organizations, Workers are not 
merely encouraged to develop leads. 
They are shown how to do this. They 
are organized into groups actuated by 
friendly rivalry. Their efforts, even 
when leads are unproductive, are rec- 
ognized. Compensation beyond money 
awards is given—special prizes for fur- 
nishing a given number of productive 
leads within a limited period, for ex- 
ample. There are special contests for 
committee representatives, group lead- 


ers and employes. Various types of 
sales aids are furnished, from buttons 
of the ‘‘Ask Me’ kind (to arouse con- 
sumer curiosity), to mimeographed 
sheets detailing comparative features 
of heating by coal, oil and gas. 

There is nothing hit-or-miss about 
the plan. It has a full-time captain, in 
addition to its 32 committee represen- 
tatives (division heads, superintend- 
ents, branch managers, etc.) and 185 
group leaders. For example, leads are 
subjected to clocklike routine, with 
provision for priority in the event that 
two employes turn in the same name. 
There is even provision for the cir- 
cumstance that two employes may turn 
in the same prospect’s name for dif- 
ferent appliances. The employe who 
turns in a lead is given a report within 
a specified period. If a sale is made, 
he receives his compensation money 
promptly. If the salesman fails to 
close the sale immediately, but plans 
to try again at a later date, the em- 
ploye is so notified. If the salesman 
decides that the prospect is not worth 
following up, the employe is so noti- 
fied, but tactfully, so as not to dis- 
courage him from future leads. 

One valuable benefit of this routine 
is that it keeps salesmen on their toes, 
preventing procrastination and_half- 
hearted follow-through methods. The 
disapproval of a fellow employe re- 
garding a neglected sales opportunity 
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can be far more..withering than that 
of a sales manager, 

The theory behind the plan is that 
employes may be inspired by money 
and merchandise awards, by recogni- 
tion of their efforts (especially when 
they are. given publicity) and by loyal- 
ty to the organization. 

Compensation is according to num- 
ber of units, rather than by the size of 
a sale. For example, a lead resulting 
in the sale of a conversion burner, 
whether amounting to $80 or 
$175, would win $5. Payment for a 
lead is shared by the company and 
the salesman closing the deal. The 
employe receives his lead money irre- 
spective of the outlet through which 
the sale is cleared, whether it be the 
home office or a dealer. Some work- 
ers have earned as much as $40 a 
month through furnishing leads. A 
few have been transferred to the sales 
force because of ability shown in do- 
ing missionary work of this kind. 


Diamonds for Leaders 


There are many supplementary 
awards in addition to the cash fee for 
a productive lead. For example, dur- 
ing a  ‘Ring-a-Million-Door-Bells” 
campaign, a Mello-Chimes door-bell 
was offered to each employe who origi- 
nated two refrigerator sales, Sales 
during the drive increased 99% over 
the corresponding period for the pre- 
vious year, and 56 employes won the 
prize offered. Later a Cannon towel 
set was offered to any employe credited 
with two water heater sales during a 
specified time. Then there’s the Lead- 
ers Club, with membership made up of 
the 15 employes who receive the largest 
lead premium checks each month. 
Those who qualify three times during 
a calendar year receive club pins, to 
which diamonds are added for similar 
success in subsequent years. During 
the past seven years 54 employes have 
won pins, 24 have won one or more 
diamonds, and one employe has quali- 
fied each year and now has six dia- 
monds in. his pin, 

Group leaders also compete for 
prizes. In previous years, awards were 


based on sales per employe in each 
section. In 1940 a still more success- 
ful plan has been in operation. Month- 
ly quotas based on 4 oth of their 1939 
sales activity are assigned each group 


leader. The five who exceed their 
quotas by the largest margin win 
prizes each month. Prizes are usually 
merchandise, such as electric razors, 
radios, Gladstone bags and golf sets. 


There are also prizes for group lead- 
ers, based upon the good showing of 
groups during special drives. 

It is the policy of the company to 
publicize employes’ sales efforts and to 
afford them recognition in other ways, 
such as congratulatory letters and per- 
sonal thanks. The firm’s house organ, 
Gas News, carries a weekly story on 
the subject, Notices giving employes’ 
relative showing are sent our frequent- 
ly. When a salesman closes a sale 
originated by an employe lead, he tele- 
phones the employe and thanks him. 
Such contacts lead to better relations 
between the sales force and members 
of other departments and improve the 


esprit de corps of the entire organ- 
ization, 
During a recent water heater drive, 


each group leader who secured at least 
one water heater lead from each mem- 
ber of his group rec eived a certificate, 
suitable for framing, 
had attained membership in the Best 


Workers take enthusiastic 
part in the employe sales 
plan because recognition of 
achievement by top execu- 
tives is prompt and _ sub- 
stantial. (Right) Assistant 
Vice-President Owens pre- 
sents David Hunter with a 
special prize—a Cannon 
towel set—for his perform- 
ance in a special drive for 
water heater sales. 


FUELS ano 
EQUIPMENT 


stating that he 


Sellers Club, and signed by an assistant 
vice-president. In some instances re- 
cipients were photographed with their 
certificates and their pictures were pub- 
lished in the house organ. 

Last year a Christmas letter, with 
illustration in four colors, went out to 
committee representatives and group 
leaders. Included in it were thanks 
for helping to make 1939 “the best 
year we have ever experienced in ap- 
pliance sales,” and a note of apprecia- 
tion in recognition of ‘the fact that 
“the time you devoted to this plan was 
given from a full calendar.” 

At intervals of two months, meet- 
ings of all employes are held, on com- 
pany time, to provide information on 
future selling plans and stimulate in- 
terest in them. Educational activities 
include talks, showing of slide films, 
sound slide films, question bees, play- 
lets, etc. Group leaders hold weekly 
meetings, with a district sales manager 
present at each. Group leaders also 
meet their own employe groups each 
week. At all of these meetings, indi- 
vidual employes are encouraged to 
participate and each is urged to ex- 
press himself. 

Valuable training is also given to 
group leaders through having them 
accompany salesmen on calls. In 


this way they learn selling methods 
which they are abe to pass on to mem- 


What! Sales training for 
non-selling employes? Yes! 
That’s another reason why 
BU’s file clerks and service 
men and billers are show- 
ing such talent for digging 
up leads. Here Harold 
Coleman, assistant captain, 
is giving one group an 
educational talk on house 
heating. 


bers of their groups. During slack 
seasons, salesmen sometimes accom- 
pany indexers and collectors to give 
them pointers on methods of securing 
leads. One result of this fraternizing 
of various groups of employes is a bet- 
ter understanding and friendlier spirit 
of cooperation. 

When the Employe Selling Plan 
was begun members of the organiza- 
tion developed leads mainly through 
their friends and acquaintances. It 
was soon found that after a short time 
the average person exhausted his circle 
of personal acquaintances as a source 
of leads, and employes then began to 
use their selling powers on all pros- 
pects with whom they came into con- 
tact, no matter how casually. Con- 
tact employes, such as meter readers, 
naturally have the best opportunities 
to interest prospects. The company 
recommends that they use a “two to 
five’’ plan—adopting the practice of 
making a two-minute sales talk to at 
least five persons every day. Since 
opening the conversation is the biggest 
stumbling block, attention-gaining sug- 
gestions are given to them. A typi- 
cal one is, ‘Have you heard of the 12- 
piece towel set our company is giving 
away free?” 

A continuous competition is con- 
ducted for a Quota Cup. Each com- 
mittee representative has a quarterly 

uota, based on the number of pro- 
p and leads his group furnished dur- 
ing the corresponding quarter of the 
previous year. The group which shows 
the greatest percéntage increase wins a 
leg on the cup. Any group winning 
three leys on the cup receives perma- 
nent possession of it. Records, which 
are kept in considerable detail, make 
interesting reading and frequently 
show wide variation, according to de- 
partment and geographical location of 
branches, 

F. G. Roberts, plan captain, keeps a 
steady flow of circular letters and bul- 
letins going out, each written around a 
definite topic. Bulletins are mimeo- 
graphed in colored ink, with amusing 
drawings. Eight were sent out in Sep- 
tember, tying in with a “Less Work 
for Father” contest, to promote gas 
heater sales. One stressed the advan- 
tages of gas heat and called attention 
to the fact that 32 group leaders had 
already sccred one or more heating 
sales and stood a good chance to win 
one of six tickets to the Army-Notre 
Dame football game. Another fea- 
tured a cowhide bag, prize for secur- 
ing two heater sales. A third men- 
tioned prizes only incidentally, and 
stressed sales arguments, such as 
“Right now the whole town is think- 
ing about getting its heating plants 
started. Nincteen per cent of this 
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year's heating sales will be made dur- 
ing the next 30 days.” 

A circular letter sent out last Spring 
suggested procedure for arranging ap- 
pointments with prospects, obviously 
with a view to prevent minunderstand- 
ings caused by employes making en- 
gagements that salesmen are unable to 
fill, 

One letter addressed to contact em- 
ployes had attached to it a big button 
bearing the words, ‘Winter Is Coming 
—Ask Me!” Gist of the letter was 
that the button, if worn, would attract 
attention and arouse consumer inquir- 
ies, some of which would originate 
leads. A sample conversation was out- 
lined, beginning with the customer's 
question, “What does that button 
mean?” and continuing with the sug- 
gested reply: “Our company is anxious 
to make a heating survey of your home 


so that we can tell you how little it 
will cost you to heat your home with 
gas this Winter,” and so on, ending 
with the request that a heating en- 
gineer be allowed to call. 

Contact employes are expected to 
wear their buttons during working 
hours. Some also wear them while off 
duty, One was unexpectedly convert- 
ed to active participation in the em- 
ploye sales plan because he absent- 
mindedly forgot to remove his button 
while eating a meal at a restaurant. 
Someone approached him and accept- 
ed the challenge on the button, asking 
what it meant, thus obliging the wear- 
er to give a talk on gas heat. The 
inquirer was interested and asked that 
an engineer call to see him. A sale 
resulted. The contact employe received 
$5—and he now wears his button with 
pleasure! 


Advertising Campaigns 


Old and New Products as Promoted in Newspapers, 
Magazines, Radio, Outdoor Posters and Dealer Helps 


100 Year Pen 


L. E. Waterman Co., N. Y., will 
use a series of color pages to picture 
and describe its “100 Year’ fountain 
pens during the Christmas shopping 
season. 

The ads appearing in S. E. P., This 
Week and magazine sections of ‘‘news- 
papers of leading cities’ will be sup- 
ported by b. & w. newspaper space in 
32 cities. New point-of-sale material, 
dealer displays and trade paper copy 
are also scheduled. Charles Dallas 
Reach agency, N. Y. and Newark, is 
in charge. 

Made of transparent Lucite, the 
century pens were introduced last year 
following extensive consumer tests. 

You might put a follow-up card in 
the file to see if any of the pens have 
worn out in 2040 A.D.—or is it worth 
the bother ? 


Non-Silent Servel 

Servel, Inc., N. Y., maker of the 
noiseless Servel Electrolux gas refriger- 
ator, is making plenty of noise in four 
seasonal campaigns in a dozen maga- 
zines. 

Space is being placed through 
BBDO, N. Y. agency in charge, in 
American, American Home, Better 
Homes & Gardens, Collier's, Good 
Housekeeping, Cosmopolitan, House- 
hold, Liberty, Life, Redbook, S. E. P., 
True Story. 

The Fall campaign has been divided 
into three contests of a month each. 


In October U. S. savings bonds and 
cash were awarded to the public for 
uncovering new sales. A “Talk Tur- 
key” contest for November had as its 
object the building of a list of friends 
of users who might be interested in 
gas refrigeration. A Christmas Award 
is based on the season of gifts and 
good cheer. 

An additional campaign offers prizes 
totaling $5,000, to be given in scholar- 
ships, trips and refrigerators to high 
school students and teachers between 
now and next May. It is based on a 
“Food Project” planned to encourage 
the study of Servel refrigerators and 
their use with the foods and as equip- 
ment of high schools. 

The grand prize is a trip to either 
California or Washington, D. C., for 
both the winning student and teacher. 
Others are six $100 regional scholar- 
ship awards; state awards of $25 each; 
six refrigerators to be given to schools, 
etc. Prizes of various kinds will be 
given to Servel salesmen throughout 
the year. 

Altogether the promotion, the com- 


pany claims, is the largest ever under- | 


taken in the national magazine field 
for a gas appliance. 


Personal Radios 

The RCA Victor Personal radio, 
product of RCA Manufacturing Co., 
Camden, “object of the most enthu- 
siastic buyer’s rush in radio history,” 
has achieved national distribution 


after “unprecedented demand retarded 
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its advance on new markets for several 
months.” 

First introduced in N. Y. in June, 
the Personal radio set up sales records 
in virtually every market where it was 
introduced. Company plants in 
Camden and Bloomington, Ind., are 
now running at capacity turning out 
the tiny models at the rate of over 
500,000 a year. 

RCA Victor dealers as well as 
specialty shops have advertised the set 
in full newspaper pages, in “personal” 
columns, and in other spaces. 

Now the comany will run national 
ads. A four-color double-spread in 
Life, and full pages in Esquire and 
Look are scheduled for December. 


Less Nicotine 

Nicotine is something which all to- 
bacco companies have shied away from 
mentioning. Last Spring Lucky Strike 
and Lord & Thomas, N. Y. agency, 
violated the unwritten taboo and as- 
serted in newspapers, ‘The average 
nicotine content of Luckies for over 
two years has been 12% less than the 
average of the four leading brands 
less than any of them.” 

Them was fightin’ words to Rey- 
nolds Tobacco’s Camels and William 
Esty, N. Y. agency. Last month the 
retort’ quarrelsome was flung in news- 
papers: “The smoke of slow-burning 
Camels contains 28% less nicotine 
than the average of the four other of 
the largest-selling cigarettes tested — 
less than any of them — according to 
independent scientific tests of the 
smoke itself.” 

With Lucky and Camel having thus 
staked off the ground for “‘less” nico- 
tine in the tobacco and the smoke re- 
spectively, there is still room for Ches- 
terfield to claim less nicotine in the 
ash, and for Old Gold to insist ‘‘posi- 
tively 489.056% less nicotine in the 
revenue stamp.” 


Among Those Presents 


The Magi brought frankincense, 
myrth and gold to the Christ-child. 
Present day gift-givers are not so re- 
stricted, as a glance through Christmas 
issues of magazines and newspapers 
will reveal. Herewith a few of the 
Christmas campaigns now under way: 

Standard Brands, Inc., N. Y., is of- 
fering Christmas cards as premiums in 
its publication copy for Royal desserts 
through Sherman K. Ellis, N. Y. 


agency. 
Schenley Import Corp., N. Y., 
through ~Lawrence C. Gumbinner, 


N. Y., agency, uses national magazines 
to urge bacardi rum for the holidays. 

Famous Funn Family, Inc., N. Y., a 
gtoup of 50 toy manufacturers, whole- 
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Gi’ me the bonnet wi’ 
the Blue Ribbon on it 


PABST 


Blue Ribbon 


Pabst Sales Co. won first award in the 11th Annual Exhibition of Outdoor Advertising 


Art with this poster 
was the artist: | 


salers and retailers, in a co-op space in 
magazines is advising buyers to “look 
for the Famous Funn Family seal’’ at 
stores. Reiss agency, same city, in 
charge. 

Armour & Co., Chicago, introduces 
Cloverbloom poultry, including holi- 
day turkeys dressed and packaged. 
Lord & Thomas, same city, is agency. 

Kelvinator, Detroit (Geyer, Cornell 
& Newell agency, N. Y.), with refrig- 
erator sales busting records, brings out 
two Christmas models and _ publicizes 
them in magazines. 

Westinghouse (Fuller & Smith & 
Ross, N. Y. agency) has a “‘total mag- 
azine audience’ of 131,735,000 in 
November, 75,316,000 in December 
for four appliance campaigns. 

A. C. Gilbert Co., New Haven, is 
using over 600 newspapers for Erector 
toy sets and American Flyer trains. 
Charles W. Hoyt, N. Y. agency, in 
charge. These products and Gilbert 
chemistry sets also get plugs in mag- 
azine space. 

Shulton, Inc., N. Y., through Wes- 
ley Associates, N. Y., is using 43 roto 
and six b. & w. sections throughout 
the country featuring its Early Amer- 
ican Old Spice line of toiletries for 
gifts. This is in addition to Shulton’s 
copy in 19 magazines. 


5-&-10 Advertises 


Whenever F. W. Woolworth Co. 
sticks a timid toe into the ocean of 
advertising, it’s news. For, as all the 
world knows, the chain of red-fronted 
stores which used to be five-and-ten 
(it now has goods for $1) has never 
believed in advertising. You can 
count on your fingers the number of 
times Woolworth has bought space or 
radio spots. 

But beginning December 2, some 75 
stations in eastern and middle western 
states will carry a series of one-minute 
spot announcements offering a Christ- 
mas merchandise booklet the company 
is distributing through a number of 


Lord & Thomas, Chicago, was the agency; J. Walter Wilkinson 
. S. Printing & Litho. Co. executed it. 


its stores. Lynn Baker, N. Y. agency, 
is in charge. 


Let’s Get Acquainted 

Manning, Maxwell & Moore, Inc., 
Bridgeport, is a big company. Thou- 
sands of jobber’s salesmen handle its 
line of valves, gauges, locomotive 
equipment, etc. Some of these jobbers 
and salesmen have corresponded for 
years with the “inside men” of M, M 
& M’s home office without ever meet- 
ing them. 

To foster a friendlier feeling, the 
company recently sent a booklet to all 
its jobbers’ reps. “When you write us 
you may sometimes wonder who are 
the people that answer you,” a fore- 
word explains. ‘These men are just 
like you. . Some are camera fans, 
some build boats, some are nuts about 
fishing—most of them spend more 
dough than they should on their hob- 
bies, but have a lot of fun—about the 
same as you. 

“Being human, regular fellows, they 
make occasional mistakes. When they 
learn how these mistakes have annoyed 
or embarrassed you—they feel mighty 
bad and hope to do better. 

“You'd like every one of us, and we 
would like you, if you could drop in 
to see us or if we could visit and chat 
with you. . . . Since only a few of us 
have this opportunity, the boys behind 
the scenes . . . are taking this means 
of getting better acquainted and saying 
Howdy!” 

Then follow pictures and personal 
details about the staff—hobbies, chil- 
dren, if any, past careers, intimate 
stuff. A business reply card on the 
final page says, “Sure, I'd like to get 
better acquainted with you fellows. 
Here’s something about me.”” Spaces 
for the same type of information are 
left open. 

Reply cards are pouring in, “indi- 
cating that jobbers’ men are certainly 
willing to meet us half way in our ‘get 
acquainted’ efforts,” says Louis H. 

(Continued on page 43) 
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HELL OIL CO.’s dealers in 

ten western states are happy 

when the Shell Christmas Show 

starts on tour on the eve of 
Thanksgiving, because they know 
sometime during the next 40 days up 
to Christmas day one of the Shell 
Christmas trucks will be in their dis- 
trict giving performances to wildly 
enthusiastic audiences of youngsters 
(and a good sprinkling of grown- 
ups) at schools, orphanages and play- 
grounds, 

They know that all of the kids of 
the neighborhood will turn out to 
greet Joey the Clown, the Wizard, 
and all the other characters ot the 
Shell Show, including Santa Claus 
himself; they know those younysters 
will tell their parents it was a Shell 
show—and loving parents are easily 
influenced. If they look a little fur- 
ther ahead, they realize that the half 
million children who flock to the 
Shell Show every Christmas will be 
the tourists of tomorrow, and _ that 
they will have a pleasant reason to 
remember the name ‘‘Shell.”’ 

Shell Christmas Shows are actual 
travelling companies, each truck a 
omplete theatrical unit with its own 


generator for lighting and loud 
speaker, its own stage manager, 
lown, magician, straight man. Santa 


(Left) Advertising Manager 
Landis knows just what 
youngsters like. One of the 
early Shell shows was housed 
on trucks made up like cir- 
cus wagons and two “pen- 
guins” did stunts on skates. 
There were real animals, 
too. (In the oval) Joey the 
Clown looks on with stupe- 
faction while a magician 
pulls an honest-to-goodness 
live bunny from his topper. 


Million Dollars 
orth of Fun for 


alf a Million Kids 


Shell Oil’s traditional Christmas shows are a-tour 


again—with animals and clowns and free stick candy. 


Claus. From four to six trucks go on 
tour, each averaging a personnel of 
six, including the driver. All of the 
Shell Christmas troupers double when 
doubling is required. 

The 1940 Shell Show is nautical, 
to tie in with the current interest in 
the Navy. The sound truck is built 
as a ship—"The S.S. Lollypop’’—with 
the straight man as yachtsman, Joey 
the Clown in musical comedy sailor 
suit, and other characters correspond- 
ingly nautical, The usual ‘“‘props’ 
are used: Live rabbits, gold fish, 
white mice, with a repertoire of chil- 
dren’s tricks, and Santa Claus appear- 
ing at the close of the ten-minute 
show to distribute candy to every 
child in the audience. The big sticks 
of candy given away are brightly col- 
ored—in the Shell colors of red and 
yellow—wrapped in moisture-proof 
cellophane bearing the words ‘The 
Shell Show.” There is no other adver- 
tising. 

One secret of the success ot the 
performance is that it is kept strictly 
non-commercial, which makes it ac- 
ceptable on school grounds, gives it 
teacher and parent appeal. Another 
point is that performances are given 
impartially before schools in all neigh- 
borhoods, and to orphanages as well 
as schools for more fortunate children 


“You might ask what we have to 
gain by taking our show to orphan- 
ages,” says Advertising Manager R. 
G. Landis, the man behind the script 
writing, rehearsing, selecting of cos- 
tumes and painting of scenery that 
goes into the colorful mobile theatres. 
“Actually, we do not regard our 
Christmas Show in a commercial 
light, and we do not think of it in 
terms of measurable returns. It is a 
public relations activity, to promote 
good will among kids in our territory. 
But in practise, even playing before 
orphanages has brought us tangible 


evidence of gratitude in the form of 
fan letters from members of orphan- 
age audiences, now grown up.” 

~ While the Shell Christmas Show in 
its present elaborate form is a devel- 
opment of the past few years, it origi- 
nated ten years ago. The company 
would put on a kind of Christmas 
carnival in two of its main markets— 
Los Angeles and San Francisco. This 
was abandoned in favor of a fleet of 
trucks that would “hit the hinter- 
lands’”’ as well as the urban areas, for 
80% of Shell's business is outside of 
larger cities. Gradually the Shell 
Christmas Show developed, first with 
puppets adding punch, next with 
clowns, magicians, a mechanical Christ- 
mas Tree that grew, and then six 
skating penguins and an igloo, 


Youngsters “Eat It Up” 


The 1939 Show was the most elab- 
orate with “Wizard of the Ark,” 
which gave 700 performances and 
traveled nearly 13,000 miles through 
ten western states between Thanks- 
giving and Christmas Eve, distributing 
about 500,000 sticks of candy. Joey 
is a stock character of the Shell 
Christmas Shows, because it has been 
proved that the youngsters prefer him 
even to Santa Claus and the candy. 

Truck bodies are made to serve for 
two yeats, but the superstructure is 
changed each year. Last year’s Ark 
becomes this year’s Ship, and the show 
is completely changed, even though 
familiar characters are retained. When 
performances are ready to be given, 
ten minutes being allowed at each 
school, the truck side lets down, an- 
other part slides up, forming a pros- 
cenium and arch, the stage comes into 
view. Long before the show starts, 
the youngsters ate waiting, and many 
of them follow the truck from place 
to place on bicycles, 

Originally, at a few points there 


was some resistance by school authori- 
ties to the appearance of the Shell 
truck on school grounds, but the non- 
commercial nature of the show car- 
ried the day. Last year, a county that 
had prohibited the appearance of the 
Show on school territory, invited 
Shell to show before every school in 
the county. Teachers frequently ask 
their pupils to write a composition, or 
draw what they have seen after the 
Shell Show. Last year, 3,000 unso- 
licited letters and drawings so pro- 
duced were mailed in by teachers and 
others to Shell headquarters in San 
Francisco. Because of the high quali- 
ty of many of the drawings, Shell 


eandy 


ists, 


(Above) 
sound truck rigged up to represent “The S. S. 
Lollypop”—to tie in with the current interest in 
the Navy. 
man.” 


(Left) 


Today’s youngsters are tomorrow’s tour- 
rhese children are not likely to forget the 


(Far left) 
hit of the show. His performance with a mechani- 
cal elephant convulses youth and adult alike. 


held an exhibit of the children’s 
work. 

While not measurable in dollars 
and cents, and not intended to be so 
measured, the Shell Christmas Trucks 
are carriers of an incalculable amount 
of good will, both immediate and for 
the future. It doesn’t take long for 
grade and high school students to 
grow up and start to drive their own 
cars, and even while they are minors, 
they have considerable influence in 
the home. 

The Shell Christmas Show costs 
about two and one half cents a child, 
including candy. 

It's money well invested. 


This year’s Shell show is carried in a 


The yachtsman-captain is the “straight 


Santa Claus comes on to pass out free 
jumbo sticks wrapped in cellophane in the 


Shell colors. 


Shell name. 


Joey the Clown is almost always the 
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Be Simple, 


Be Sincere, in Your 


Yuletide Letter to Customers 


ECAUSE world conditions are 
so chaotic, and because Amer- 
icans everywhere have become 
so intensely aware of the bless- 

ings which are theirs in a society of 
free people, these Christmas holidays 
will be freighted with even deeper 
meaning than usual. 

Many a business man, tongue-tied 
in matters of sentiment, may allow 
Christmas to pass without any expres- 
sion of what’s in his mind and heart, 
simply because he can't think how to 
say it. Perhaps we can help. 

SALES MANAGEMENT here offers 
one letter which might be used just as 
it stands—or it might suggest some- 
thing similar to be put into your own 
words. That letter appears in repro- 
duction on a special letterhead, on the 
facing page. 

Other ideas: 

Among good Christmas letters sent 
out last year was one written by Ralph 


A. Powers, president, Robertson Paper 
Box Co., Montville, Connecticut. It’s 
short, without frills or fancy words, 
yet it rings with sincerity: 


Folks are happy to have Christmas come, 
because its spirit has a way about it of 
bringing to the surface for expression the 
cordial feelings of good-will which friends 
have for each other every day in the year. 


So — best wishes to you and yours from 
the entire “Robertson gang”’ » «aes 
truly Merry Christmas, and a New Year 
filled with all of the things that make life 
worth the living. 

Sincerely yours, 


On another Christmas, Mr. Powers 
sent this equally fine letter: 


A thousand years from now people will 
continue to greet each other with those two 
|simple words, “Merry Christmas,” because 
|jthe spirit of Christmas is eternal. It is 
an expression of friendship, a brief way 
\of saying, “I wish you peace and joy — 
with all that implies.” 


I wish I were with you to shake your 


| hand and say “Merry Christmas” in person. 
\ But instead of that, we of Robertson mail 
\our greetings, which go to you wrapped 
\with best wishes for many happy years to 
frome. 
\ Cordially yours, 


\ And still another: 


Gaily lifting its head above disasters 
that shake the souls of men; above inter- 
national situations that keep the nerves on 
jittery edge; above taxes and “‘recessions 
and politics with which the world seems 
obsessed — 


Is the Spirit of Christmas which never 
dies, 


To me it appears that no time in history 
has been more opportune in which to find 
refreshment in the thoughts which Christ- 
mas inspires——of good-will, friendliness 
and gratitude toward all whose paths are 
crossing our own. 


“The sunshine of life to you and yours 
is the toast of the entire Robertson organ- 
ization. 


Sincerely yours, 
SALES MANAGEMENT 
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The SALES MANAGEMENT editors 
particularly like this message written 
by C. J. Grace, Jr., A. A. Walter & 
Co., Albany: 


Now, perhaps more than any time in the 
history of mankind, is the importance of 
spiritual values becoming felt, a fact. that 
makes the coming Christmastime all the 
more significant. To us at BLUE RIBBON, 
there is nothing particularly difficult to 
define about “‘spiritual values.” We con- 
sider that included jn this phrase are all 
those things which cannot be measured by 
money value. 


When we look back over the years we 
know that there are a great many spiritual 
values in our contact with our friends, a 
smile to our salesmen, a warm voice over 
the ‘phone, a letter that breathes good 
will, and we find ourselves deeply grateful 
Or Our association with so many wonder- 


ful people. 


To all our splendid friends who bear us 
so much good will, we give our sincerest 
Wishes that success and satisfaction will at- 
tend all your undertakings, and that you 
may understand why we attach so much 
meaning to our hope that you will have a 
Merry Christmas and Happy New Year. 

Sincerely yours, 


A suggestion from Carleton Kau- 
meyer, city sales manager, Interna- 
tional Tailoring Co., Chicago: 


DECEMBER 1, 1940 


agi 


December 20, 1940 


| Dear Mr. Customer: 
There are still two wordst 


nd the spirit of those words is stronger than 
anks, machine guns and bombers. 


On farms and in cities, in tenements and in 
penthouses, on battlefields and in nurseries -- 
wherever spoken and in whatever tongue, those 
timeless words still will bring a moment of 
cheer and goodwill to all who hear them. 


Yes, there are still two words, and it is with 
earnestness and complete goodwill that we r 
use them to say to you - Merry Christmas| 
the New Year unfolds its days, way each one of 
them have for you and yours a full measure of 
Health end Happiness, Peace ani Prosperitys 


Sincerely yours, 


President. 


* 


Sales Management 


Suggests: 


that, if you feel at a loss for words, the 
simple letter reproduced above might 
serve as a pattern for a similar message 
couched in your own language. The 
special letterhead, printed in two colors 
(red and black) on ivory stock, is avail- 
able from Sates MANAGEMENT at 2 cents 
each. Address: Sales Management, Inc., 
120 Lexington Ave., New York, N. Y. 


* 


\ 


by 
SUR 


\\ 


Chis glorious land of ours is one of 
but a few where “Peace on Earth — Good 
Will to Men” isn’t a meaningless phrase 


Because of this, the traditional “MERRY 
CHRISTMAS AND A HAPPY NEW 
YEAR” is all the more sincere. 


With our greeting goes the heartfelt wish 
that “Peace and Good Will’ be with you 
through nineteen-forty-one. 

Sincerely yours, 


C. C. Walkley, sales manager, Con- 
goleum-Nairn, Inc., Atlanta, writes 
this good letter: 


So often the stern demands of life and 
business keep us bound so closely that it 
leaves little time or chance for those much 
desired contacts with our friends. 


To me, Christmastime has always pro- 
vided a happy interlude where we may 
pause, and in the spirit of the Season ex- 
change at least a greeting 


I send you this note in that spirit, with 
the wish that your Christmas will be a 
merry one, and that the New Year will 
bring to you and yours the full measure of 
all the good things of life that you so 
richly deserve—and that most of all among 
these things will be Peace, Health and 
Happiness. 

Cordially yours, 


(Continued on page 71) 
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Marketing Flashes 


Answer to Question “How Does Your Garden Grow?” 
Executives Unite to Swap Sales Training Ideas 


Plant Pantry 

A fertilizer package with eye appeal 
is being introduced by A. H. Hoftman, 
Inc., Lancaster County, Pa., to encour- 
age gardeners to sample its various 
slant foods. Hoffman calls its pack- 
age ‘Plant Pantry.” It’s an assortment 
of balanced foods for the gardener to 
use on window boxes and potted plants 
and in small gardens. To the dealer 
the Plant Pantry is also an attractive 
counter display, designed to stimulate 
purchase at the point of sale. 

The Hoffman company, established 
in 1899 to sell garden needs direct to 
the consumer, by 1935 had branched 
out to a much wider trade and in that 
year devised a line of packages for its 
fertilizers. These Hoffman patented 
and now ships into 22 states for dis- 
tribution through chain stores, retail 
hardware stores and jobbing channels. 

The Plant Pantry, although it has 
not yet obtained the same distribution, 
has been introduced to the trade be- 
tween New York and Chicago with 
enthusiastic reception; and Hoffman 
feels that the package will further 
widen its outlets by providing a unit 
accepted by buyers in department and 
floral stores. The Plant Pantry is be- 
lieved to be the first unit containing 
fertilizers ever to be offered to the 
trade in a single package. 

There are a number of facets to the 
job this carefully worked out piece is 
doing, besides packaging a not very 
beautiful product attractively. Printed 
in three colors—white, green and red 

on a rich brown corrugated board, 


the unit is a suitcase type package, 
larger than an overnight bag and 
weighing ten pounds, filled. It is 
equipped with a handle to make it easy 
to carry about. 

Inside are individual packages of 
peat moss, bone meal, cow manure, 
sheep manure, hydrated lime, plant 
food, hyper-humus and powdered to- 
bacco. Each item is in its separate bag 
of the ‘cut and pour” type with clip 
to seal between usings. Directions on 
the side for opening and planting and 
using instructions on the back, make 
each bag complete in itself. Each 
package is also individually located in 
a recessed place within the outside con- 
tainer and gaps occurring by using up 
one or more of the products can be 
plugged with refills from the dealer. 
So that the customer knows just what 
to ask for when buying refills, a list 
of the complete contents is printed on 
the inside cover of the container. 

The package printing, both inside 
and out, continues to ‘‘sell’’ the cus- 
tomer after he has brought the Pantry 
home. On the outside a gardening 
illustration is used to dramatize the 
name, ‘The Plant Pantry by Hoffman 

a Storehouse of Balanced Foods,” 
and legend suggests the Pantry con- 
tents for window boxes, potted plants 
and small gardens. Inside, in addi- 
tion to complete planting instructions 
and lists of the properties of the eight 
products, are such selling phrases as 
“No Soiled Hands,” ‘““No Waste,” and 
“Odors Well Locked In,’ and “plugs” 
for the products, such as “Hyper- 
Humus Puts the Top in Top Soil.” 


This attractive pack- 
age contains assorted 
manures and_ plant 
foods. The handle 
makes it convenient to 
carry to and from the 
garden, and it has a 
double fold eliminat- 
ing the possibility of 
pulling out. 


From the dealer standpoint, the new 
unit has several advantages beside that 
of an excellent display piece. It in- 
creases the sales of 10 cents worth of 
a product to a single and larger unit, 
the Pantry retailing for $1. The re- 
fills provided also make for repeat 
business, the box the customer carries 
home reminding him that refill pack- 
ages can be had from the dealer as 
needed. The Pantry is also an easy 
piece both to stock and deliver. 

To Hoffman, of course, the unit rep- 
resents a way of getting its products 
“sampled” through purchase and as an 
advertising medium to get and keep its 
name and products before the cus- 
tomer. It’s a way to reach new pros- 
pects for larger units of the different 
individual products Hoffman sells, and 
also to widen its distribution channels. 
It also accounts for sales which might 
not be made at all during Winter when 
sales of this type of product are not 
so brisk as at other periods. 

The containers are made by Metal 
Edge Box Co. and printed by the silk 
screen process. The Metal Edge pack- 
age contributes to the strength of the 
unit and the handle comes through a 
slit inside with a double fold eliminat- 
ing all possibility of pulling out. 


Sales Training Executives 

Last month the National Society of 
Sales Training Executives was formed 
in Cleveland. Odin Thomas, sales 
personnel manager of Iron Fireman 
Manufacturing Co., Cleveland, was 
elected president; Ralph C. Cathcart, 
educational director of the sales de- 
partment of Texas Co., N. Y., vice- 
president; C. William Rados, manager 
of Kelvinator Salesmen’s Institute, De- 
troit, secretary. 

Explains President Thomas: ‘In 
the past 15 or 20 years national or- 
ganizations have taken an increasingly 
active interest in the effectiveness of 
their sales contacts throughout the 
whole length of the distribution chain. 
More and more of them have accepted 
at least part of the responsibility for 
sales training. 

“Even now relatively few have set 
up special divisions in their sales de- 
partments for this work, but the num- 
ber is increasing. The proportion of 
the time given by sales managers and 
other sales executives to training has 
also increased rapidly.” 

“So much remains to be done in 
this field that we believe that improve- 
ment in sales methods sorely needs 
some such organization as the one we 
have formed to pool the practical ex- 
perience of companies such as those 
already represented in this new 
group. 

(Continued on page 40) 
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eo) WOBBLY PENCIL LETTERS! 
= Marcia had struggled to pin it on. Four kisses too. 


\ little smudged where 


-.. Precious kid! ... Must be hard to love a Dad you 
seldom see. ... Maybe he could keep closer to her 
to all the family 


by calling now and then... . Joe 
grabbed the telephone. 


JOE BRACKEN, traveling a new territory for Scott & 
Barnard, Inc., came in from a hard day. ... The 
business was there, but tough to get. New prospects, 
unfamiliar faces, all along the line. . . . Wearily, he 
began to unpack. ... On the front of his last clean shirt, 
he found a note. 


e) ACROSS THE MILES came his wife’s welcome voice... 
8 Marcia’s happy squeals ... the exciting news that 
little Joe had climbed a couple of steps under his own 
power. Joe was still grinning as he hung up.... A 
family worth fighting for! A new day tomorrow.... 


He whistled softly as he went on unpacking. 


If we are made aware of faults which are hampering 
our business progress, we can often overcome them. 
The man interviewed in this article has made a busi- 


ness of plotting profiles of people which help to attain 


that end. 


it is being applied to the problems of sales executives 
who have large numbers of sales department per- 


sonnel to hire, direct and develop. 


Explanation of Degree Letters 
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Sales Talent: How Personality Ratings 
Can Help to Spot and Develop It 


As told to Elsa Gidlow 


BY CHARLES 


{. BARTEAU 


Director, Barteau Personal Analysis Service 
San Francisco 


HE realistic executive is more 

interested in a means for de- 

veloping men for pesitions as 

salesmen and sales executives 
for branches, regional supervisory 
jobs, district management, etc., than 
he is in merely picking men out for 
such jobs. The simple reason for this 
is that he knows only too well he will 
rarely, if ever, find the right man 
ready-made, whereas good potential 
material does exist, needing only to 
be developed. The sales executive's 
big problem is, then: 

1. How to recognize potential 
material in his existing person- 
nel and to grade his men ac- 
curately for the immediate job 
to be done; 

2. How to help each man to de- 
velop maximum efficiency with 
the qualities and the training he 
possesses ; 

3. How to spot men who can be 
further trained to take positions 


as branch managers, district 
heads, executives of various 
kinds, when openings occur; 


and how to assist these men to 
train themselves ; 

i. How to guide “problem em- 
ployes” who are too good to 
fire, yet whose weak points must 
be strengthened and rough 
corners smoothed off if they are 
to be adjusted to their jobs; 
how to understand and guide 
the brilliant worker with quirks 
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* 
Editor’s Note 


This article is one of a series which 
SALES MANAGEMENT is currently pre- 
senting on various phases of aptitude 
testing. A complete list of the titles 
and dates of publication of articles 
which have appeared previously will 
be found at the end of the accom- 
panying article. 

All of the material being offered to 
readers in this series has been devel- 
oped with the assistance of various 
psychologists and consulting organiza- 
tions active in the field. Naturally, on 
a subject as complicated as this one, 
in a field where there is still a vast 
amount of experiment to be done, the 
recognized authorities disagree among 
themselves on many points. The 
SALES MANAGEMENT editors endorse 
no “system” as “best,”’ make no at- 
tempt to reconcile the various points 
of view expressed. 


A limited number of reprints of 
previous articles are available to sub- 
scribers who would like to maintain a 
special file on this subject without 
tearing up their magazines.—The 
Editors. 


* 


or “cracks” so that he may help 
himself to self-integration for 
maximum achievement in_ his 
present position or a higher one. 

For reaching these goals, the sales 
manager has two means at his dis- 
posal, one subjective, the other objec- 
tive. If he is trained in modern sales 
management, he is more than likely to 
use both, letting each supplement the 
other. 

The subjective approach grows out 
of his experience in handling men, his 
knowledge of human nature. It is the 
personal approach involving large 
measures of opinion and prejudice, 
both for and against the man or men 
under consideration. This holds truer 
for sales personnel than for any other 
type of business employe, because 
personality factors play so large a part 
in all phases of the selling process. 


The objective approach is a com- 
paratively new development. It is an 
attempt to eliminate as far as may be. 
the factor of bias on the part of 
superiors in employer-employe rela- 
tions, to base the grading, counselling 
and advancement of personnel on 4 
more scientific foundation than in the 
past. Aptitude and other tests, and 
personality rating charts, are the means 
usually employed to ensure this more 
objective approach. Sometimes tests 
are used for picking men. The present 
article is concerned, however, with the 
problem of developing the personnel 
already employed. For this infinitely 
important function of sales manage- 
ment the personality rating chart is re- 
garded by many as a sound objective 
aid. 

One such personality rating system 
is described in this article. The charts 
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not rated 
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RATINGS 


Ratings by fellow workers indicated by f; custaners, by x. 
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ity cases where the individuals con- rHE BARTEAU PERSONALITY RATING CHART 


cerned were helped to greater achieve- 
ment in their jobs, or saved from fail- 
ure and developed into producers are 


shown. 


One of these individuals was 


a brilliant salesman and good pro- 
ducer who failed to get along with his 
associates; the second was a “problem 
employe’; the third a sales supervisor 
with potentialities for advancement 
which he did not use properly owing 
to lack of self-understanding. 


60 Traits Appraised 


The rating system utilized in these 
cases involves self-rating and rating 
by associates. It is the Barteau System 
of Personality Analysis, first developed 
in 1933, designed to enable individ- 
uals to check up on and improve them- 
selves in the personal factors con- 
sidered most important in the achieve- 
ment of success. This is accomplished 
by means of a personality rating chart 
covering 60 personality traits and 


work habits. 


A page of this rating 


chart may be studied in Figure 1. For 
self-rating, one form of the chart is 
used; another form is used for ratings 
by work associates, by superiors, or by 
others who know the ratee well in his 


work activity. 


The purpose of the system is to 
guide individuals to improve their 
effectiveness in relation to their jobs 
through a better realization of both 
their strong and weak traits. When 
the system is used spontaneously by an 
individual (an executive, sub-executive 
or salesman who is dissatisfied with 
his own progress or achievement), as 
illustrated by “Case C” described later 


in this article, 


izations. as 


he selects his own 
raters. When used in business organ- 
in the other 
under consideration, raters usually are 
chosen by management. That is, by 
department heads or other executives, 


two cases 


but with the concurrence of the in- 


dividuals rated, 


DECEMBER 1, 1940 


1. Usual Facial Expression 


| 2. Personal Appearance* 


| 


3. Correctness and Manner of Speech 


5. “Listening Ability” 


6. Punctuality 


7. Observance of Working Hours 


8. Steadiness of Work 


9. Use (or Waste) of Time 


10. Sense of Order 

1. Cor xt Vork Output 

2. Quality of Work 

3, Interest and Enthusiasm in Work 


14. “Teachability” (Learning Ability) 


nd 


l 


22 


15. 


16. 


17. 


18. 


Memory 


Comprehension of Verbal 
Instructions 


Comprehension of Written 
Instructions 


0. Cpen-Mindedness 


. Attitude Toward Associates 


. Attitude Toward Customers 


4. Supercilious—arts as greut 


Attention to Work and Instructions 


fav 


or to 


tten- 


the Barteau system . 
system 
typical summary sheet. 


attempts to 


Immediately above: Figure I, a page from the Barteau Personality Rating Chart will 
give the reader a concrete idea of the appearance of the form which is the basis for 

on this page are listed 22 of the personality traits which the 
measure. 


Top of page: Figure Il, shows the top portion of a 


See article for complete explanation. 
Parts I and II of this article are copyrighted by Charles E. Barteau and reproduced 


here by special permission. 


it 


All forms shown with 
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5 customers 
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__ (6 fellow workers _ 
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10, Sense of Order 
11. Work Output 

1Z. Quality of Work 
13, Interest-Enthus. 


14. Terachability 


15. Aenmory 


16, Com'n. Ver. Instns, e/ ae 
17, Conmp'n. Wri. Instns. v 
15. Attn. 


wk. & Instns. 4 a 


19, Use of. Suggestions 


KO. Open-Mindedness 
<1. Attitude Td. Assoc. 
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Average Scores 


a) 


110 9 67 6 
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36, Judging People 3 . 
% owrs vn 3 


37, Dominance—Submn. 
38, Emotional Contl. 
®. Impulsiveness 
Naturalness 
Egotism 
Court esy 
43. Patience 
44, Deceitfulness 4 
45. Poise 
46. Will Power 
47, Persistence 
48. Acc. of Critnm. 
Initiative 
SO. Resourcefulness 
SZ. Mixing Ability 
53, Minding Own Bus. 
54. Criticising Oth. 
55, Acceptg. Respone. 
57. Knowl. Own Fid. 
58. Genersl Knowl. 
Express 'n.Xa 


60, Del. Authy. @ Wk. XX 


3. Written 


Scores: 
"a" (very unfavorable), 1. 


nemarnxs: 


Dotted line ? sila of 


not shown in profile. 


"a" (very favorable),10; "b” (favorable), 7; 


Solid line shows trait scores of rating by self. 

Broken line shows average scores of ratings by custener group. 
at scoring points indicate number. of customer raters when lees than fire, 

X opposite trait name indicates less than 5 ratings by customers and therefore is 
XX indicates same with respect to both rater groups, 


"c” (unfavorable), 4 


by fellow worker group. Small since 


Figure III: 


to work to correct this salient 


Here is the completed profile of a salesman for a wholesale firm. 
great fault was inability to work with others harmoniously. 


weakness, 


His 
When he consciously set 


he made such progress that he not only 


avoided losing his job, but his sales record was radically improved. 


Each ratee usually is rated by from 
five to ten other persons, preferably 
by both superiors and associates of ap- 
proximately equal rank. Anonymity of 
ratings, of course, should always 
e preserved, and it is best that they 
be returned in sealed envelopes, with- 
Out going through the hands of clerks 
or secretaries, to someone appointed to 
eceive them. When all the requested 
ratings on a person are received, the 


the 


4,0 } 


scores on each trait are transferred to 
the Summary Chart shown in Figure 
II. Then, from the Summary Chart, 
profiles of the ratee’s self-rating and 
of the average scores of his ratings by 
others, are plotted on the Profile Chart 
shown in Figure III. This servicing 
of the ratings is done within the bus- 
iness organization by its executives or 
personnel experts, or else by special 
arrangement with the Barteau staff. 


There are two ways of using this 
particular type of personality rating 
chart: (1) formally, as a rating sys- 
tem, sponsored and carried through by 
the management of a firm; (2) in- 
formally, for “educational” and mildly 
corrective suggestion. It is the first 
use that is being considered in this 
article. The second use is effective 
where, for one reason or another, ap- 
plication of a formal system is not 
practicable. When used in the latter 
manner, as a rule, only the self-rating 
form of the chart is used and there is 
no requirement that it be returned 
when completed, for inspection by 
management or superiors. However, 
when so used, it is recommended by 
the author of the chart that it be ac- 
companied by an appropriate message 
from management, one containing an 
invitation to discuss the self-appraisal 
with superiors if the individual feels 
that he would like to do so. 


Complex Factors Important 


Personality factors are of primary 
importance for anyone in any phase of 
sales work, whether he is a junior sales 
helper, or the top evecutive in the 
sales division, In the last analysis it is 
on personality, in the large sense of 
the word, that the salesman and the 
sales manager win or lose, since it is 
necessary to make not only an imme- 
diate good impression but a good im- 
pression that will be lasting. In the 
sales field, ability to produce depends 
very heavily on personality. But 
personality factors are complex. 

Sometimes a sales executive will be 
faced with the puzzling problem of a 
salesman, or a sub-executive in a sales 
district or branch, who is a first-rate 
producer, yet because of unfortunate 
personality traits, is a constant source 
of difficulty either in relation to cus- 
tomers or fellow workers. John B. 
was such a person. We will call him 
Case A. 


Case A: John B. was a salesman 
employed by a wholesale firm. Call- 
ing on city trade. Age 36. Showed a 
consistently good sales record and was 
a desirable worker from the point of 
view of production. But his personal- 
ity was such that he was unable to get 
along with his associates, was poor in 
teamwork. 

His general attitude was so unco- 
operative that he was a disruptive fac- 
tor wherever he worked and had a bad 
influence on the rest of the sales 
personnel. Despite his good produc: 
tion record, he was faced with dis- 
missal. His superiors were loath to let 
him go, however, since they felt he 
had excellent potentialities, 

His sales manager decided it was 
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“He’s both treasurer of the company and purchasing agent—so he’s a 
chronic victim of internal conflict!” 


* 


worth trying to salvage him. A frank 
talk revealed that John B. was not par- 
ticularly aware of his handicap and on 
having the situation presented to him, 
was willing to make an effort at 
personality adjustment. He was asked 
to rate himself with the aid of the 
self-rating chart. At the same time, 
ten outside raters were chosen by the 
sales manager, five of them John B.'s 
customers, the other five from among 
his fellow workers. 

Inspection of his Summary of Ratings 
(Fig. Il) and his Profile of Average 
Scores (Fig. II]) shows no unfavor- 
able ratings by customers, although it 
was explained to them that the ratings 
were an educational procedure and 
would in no way affect the ratee’s 
standing with his house, that he him- 
self was cooperating in the analysis. 

From his fellow workers, John B. re- 
ceived some unfavorable ratings on 38 
traits; on 14 traits he received a pre- 
ponderance of unfavorable ratings, 
that is, three or more out of five. The 
unfavorable ratings on these traits are 
shown encircled on the Summary 
Chart. It is interesting and significant 
to observe that this ratee gave himself 
no “‘c” or ‘‘d’’ ratings. 
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The profiles of the two groups of 
raters, (customers and work asso- 
ciates) well illustrate the difference in 
behavior and attitude which a man 
may display towards the different 
groups with which he comes in con- 
tact and the consequent different im- 
pressions he may make upon individ- 
uals of these different groups. 

In the case of John B. the ratings of 
fellow workers are unquestionably the 
more reliable. His work associates see 
him every day and he is off guard 
with them, thus revealing more of his 
actual self than with his customers. 
The discrepancy between self-rating 
and ratings by others in this case is 
what might be expected of a salesman 
whose sales were usually in the upper 
brackets, but whose general attitude 
was disruptive of the morale of the 
rest of the sales force. Highly unco- 
operative and very sarcastic in his con- 
tacts with most of his fellow workers, 
it is not surprising that he failed to 
become well liked. 

Yet the ratings of his fellow 
workers were surprising to John B. 
His remark to his chief, and to the 
rating expert in charge of coordinating 
the results, when his ratings were re- 


vealed to him, was that he had no idea 
he made the impression he did on his 
fellow workers, that he certainly did 
not mean to do so, and was eager to 
start immediately to try to improve his 
detrimental traits. John B., as a re- 
sult of the ratings, was in possession 
of definite, concrete, graphically pre- 
sented estimates of his personality. 
He had something to go on that was 
as objective as such factors can be 
made at present. It was up to him to 
do the rest. 

It is a year since John B, was rated, 
Follow-up revealed him to be making 
a real effort at self-improvement. At 
the present time his superiors regard 
him as having done a good job of self- 
adjustment; his relations with his 
fellow-workers are greatly improved. 
He is in the same job and likely to 
keep it. An interesting fact is that as 
a concomitant of his efforts, he led the 
entire sales force for several months 
after his ratings, something he had 
never done previously despite his gen- 
eral excellence as a salesman. 

Case B, to be discussed in Part Il 
of this article, is one revealing marked 
discrepancy between possible accom- 
plishment and actual achievement and 
was regarded by his superiors as a 
problem case. He also was regarded 
as potentially valuable enough not to 
fire before attempts at improvement 
had been made. 

(Part II of this article will appear 
in SALES MANAGEMENT for December 
15.—THE EbITors.) 
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IT TAKES EMOTION TO MOVE 
MERCHANDISE... 
BETTER HOMES & GARDENS IS 


ADAM, YOU KNOW, WAS BORN HUNGRY. 
And modern Eve rates a Nobel Prize (no less) for 
keeping 4er Adam well-fed and well-nourished: a 
healthy candidate for success! To these people... 
who lead a suburban mode of life... food isn’t just 
“vittles:’ It’s a big adventure! Cooking isn’t a hate- 
ful chore. It’s a real pleasure! 


Add to this appetites sharpened by a daily round 
of gardening... plus children on the go-and-grow 
...and you have the very best food-prospects in 
the world! Perpetual hunger makes for perpetual 
motion in the kitchen...and perpetual emotion in 
the dining room. What’s more, there’s never a 
doubt as to how a dish will turn out because: 
Better Homes & Gardens is their Food Authority 
... the last word on foods and recipes! 


It is highly significant that each passing year brings 
Better Homes & Gardens not only more food linage 
but more linage in everything else that makes for 
better homes... inside and out! The reason is sim- 
ple: here is America’s Biggest 
Suburban Home Market... 
2,200,000 families with above- 
average incomes and with eager 
appetites for what you make and 
sell! Meredith Publishing Com- 
pany, Des Moines. 
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This lively 4-page tabloid has 100% 


éé NE man is certain to read 
every word in any publica- 
tion: That manistheeditor.”’ 


This reasoning led Columbia 
Steel Co., San Francisco, western sub- 
sidiary of United States Steel Corp., 
when it started a monthly sales pro- 
motion publication, to make every one 
of its 100 field men an editor of the 
sheet, with his name, and his name 
only, on the editorial masthead. The 
experiment started in January of this 
year with ‘Heat No. 1, Ingot No. 1” 
of ‘USSales Promoter” and its suc- 
cess has exceeded expectations. 


Columbia Steel operates in Cali- 
fornia, Washington, Oregon, Idaho, 
Nevada, Utah and Arizona—a terri- 
tory with vast distances between dis- 
trict points. It is no light task keep- 
ing a sales organization of 100 men, 
scattered over such a large geograph- 
ical area, properly coordinated in their 
activities, sufficiently in touch with 
one another and with management. 
Frequent sales meetings would not be 
practical. Bombardments with head- 
quarters bulletins is a drudgery for 
sales executives, and too many of them 
may bore the field staff, lose some of 
their force and even be resented, con- 
sciously or subconsciously. 

The aim of this publication, whose 
editorial board is the same as its cir- 
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Columbia Salesmen 


Edit Their Own 
How to Sell It” 


House Organ 


If your sales force is too widely scattered to 


permit frequent sales meetings, perhaps you 


LOOKERS 


readership. 


culation list, is first to promote the 
interchange of merchandising ideas, 
to coordinate the sales promotion ac- 
tivities of all districts, to give the en- 
tire sales force the benefit of any un- 
usual or new selling idea or selling 
aid developed by one district, to con- 
vey to field men as interestingly as 
possible, without the use of barrages 
of bulletins, pertinent facts about 
advertising and sales promotion racili- 
ties and campaigns. 


Individual “Finds” Valuable 


Half a year’s experiment with the 
idea has proved that these objectives 
are being realized; and, in addition, 
that the morale of the the men has 
greatly benefitted. New ideas for serv- 
ing customers are given a wider ap- 
plication. When any one of the sales- 
men-editors finds a good book or 
article with an application to the sell- 
ing of company products, he shares 
his “find.” When this is done by 100 
men, it results in each man’s famil- 
iarity of industrial information with 
minimum effort. He is kept in 
touch with the best of what is pub- 
lished in his field without having to 
read 100 books and 1,000 magazines. 

Improvement in morale _ results 
from printed recognition being given 


can adapt this idea for a company news sheet 


which is primarily a sales idea exchange. 


to outstanding efforts. Isolated in his 
district, a salesman might go on for a 
year doing a superior job and get no 
recognition. A story in his own 
sales organ gives him such recogni- 
tion. For instance, recently a field 
man who did an exceptional job 
received a letter of commendation 
from the vice-president in charge of 
sales. That was no dovbt gratifying 
to the man, but how much more 
gratifying when a copy of the letter 
appeared in the ‘“USSales Promoter” 
for every one of his 99 fellow sales- 
men to see. 


Personals serve the same purpose. 
A significant fact is, that every man 
in the field is likely to find himself 
recognized at some time during the 
year. District managers send in notes 
about men; the men contribute items 
on one another; and while no big 
stick is used in coercing the men to 
fill editorial assignments, each is ex- 
pected to do his part towards con- 
tributing items of interest, either on 
his own ideas and activities or those 
of his fellow workers in the district. 
Cooperation in this respect is proving 
remarkably good. 

Fifty per cent of the matter of the 
four-page tabloid-format monthly is 
contributed by the salesmen-editors; 
the remaining 50% is contributed by 
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management and consists of messages 
and information that would ordinarily 
be conveyed in bulletins, written as 
news. 

Executives’ names rarely appear in 
the ‘“USSales Promoter’; neither does 
the editorial masthead include any 
name other than that of the salesman- 
editor who receives it. When John 
Doakes, Columbia salesman in Idaho, 
California or Oregon, receives his 
monthly copy, the masthead bears the 
information: ‘‘Edited by John Doakes 
and others.”” Extra copies of the sales 
bulletin, in addition to those distrib- 
uted to the salesmen, remain neutral 
by saying: “Edited by the sales staff 
and others.” 


Editors Named by Stickers 


A gummed sticker carrying the 
salesman’s name in 18-point capitals 
changes this on the copy or copies re- 
ceived by salesman-editor John Doakes 
or Joe Smith or Bill Brown. Included 
at the present time among the 100 
editors so treated are district managers 
and managers for various account 
groups. Name of the vice-president in 
charge of sales may appear only occa- 
sionally in text. 

Material contributed by the men in 
the field is submitted in the form of 
notes. This material is compiled and 
put in shape by an anonymous 
“Printer’s Devil,” who always remains 
behind the scenes, attends to headline 
writing, make-up and other editorial 
headaches, signs assignment sheets 


and assignment letters. Writing edi- 
torials is no problem since the only 
editorial that will ever appear in the 
publication was in the first issue 
(Heat No. 1, Ingot No. 1), plainly 
labeled “First and Last Editorial.” It 
outlined the purpose of the sales pub- 
lication, and was 103 words. 


When the publication first ap- 
peared, each salesman-editor received 
a printed assignment sheet outlining 
the general needs of the organ. It 
carried the next issue deadline date, 
and special written-in individual sug- 
gestions or assignments. This printed 
assignment sheet is sent out from time 
to time by the Printer’s Devil, with 
added personal assignment, to any 
field man who has been silent for too 
long. Then, each month, every man 
receives a personal letter (signed 
“The Printers Devil, Commercial 
Office”) containing a specific assign- 
ment, with space on the bottom of the 
sheet for the news note or item. No 
two men in any one district office re- 
ceive the same assignment in a given 
month. It sounds like a complicated 
task to send out monthly 100 assign- 
ments, but actually, the technique is 
simple. When the organ was 
launched, a batch of assignment letters 
were multigraphed for nine months in 
advance. There were nine letters, 
therefore, so rotated that each of the 
100 men would receive one of them, 
personally addressed to him, contain- 
ing a different assignment each 
month. 
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“Printer’s Devil.” 


One letter reads: 
“John Doe 
Sales Promoter 
“Dear Editor: 

“What's new? Have you encountered 
any customer reaction to our products that 
might make an interesting testimonial-type 
paragraph for the ‘Sales Promoter?’ Let's 
have it for the next issue. A note on the 
yas of this sheet will be appreciated 
ie The Printer’s Devil 

Commercial Office” 

Or it might be a request for a 
personal, as follows: 
“Dear Editor: 

“How about jotting down (on the bot- 
tom of this sheet) an inside story item on 
one of the other salesmen for the next 
issue of the ‘Sales Promoter?’ You know, 
something that we could use in the ‘Just 
Between USS Salesmen’ column. 

“Thanks! 

The Printer’s Devil 
Commercial Office” 

Each issue carries a leading news 
story, usually on a current campaign. 
Product information, new applica- 
tions for company products, may form 
the basis for other important stories. 
For instance, an item, headed ‘‘Biscuit 
Wins by a Horseshoe,” says in its first 
paragraph: “If you won that bet on 
Seabiscuit’s last race, you Owe a vote 
of thanks to the American Steel & 
Wire Co. . . .” and goes on) to tell 
how the race-horse’s shoes are made. 
District activities and achievements 
make another type of lead. A two- 
column department of personals on 
the second page is headed “Just Be- 
tween USS Salesmen.”’ 

Page three has a department on 
“New Sales Aids,” another headed 
“Market Highlights.” A column! of 
witticisms is aptly called “Stainless 
Steals.” Then there is the “Ad 
Parade” with data on advertising of 
company products, timely advertising 
information capable of being used by 
salesmen; and a quiz-type column 
carried every month that keeps the 
men informed on products and their 
uses, as well as pertinent facts that 
may be used in selling. All news 
items are brief. Each issue contains 
several illustrations. Humor is not 
ignored. There are many boxed 
humorous items. 

To judge from results, the objec- 
tive—that every man would be a 
monthly cover-to-cover reader—seems 
to have been attained. The company 
wanted the sales organ to be “the 
salesmen’s baby,” not a head office 
swivel-chair creation full of “pep 
talks’’ and here’s-the-way-to-do-it lec- 
tures. The enthusiasm the men are 
putting into their collaboration in- 
dicates that they do regard it as their 
own creation, and district executives 
are relieved of a lot of sales bulletin 
labor. 
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Dinner-pails are fuller for the overall army, as well as for white-collar workers. 


Wage Earners’ Incomes Shoot Forward; 


10-City Survey Indicates Optimism 


In this mid-October investigation by Ross Federal Research 


Corp. for Sales Management, 1,000 factory wage earners 


and clerical workers were questioned about their increased 


earnings and how they are spending the money; the ac- 


curacy of this magazine’s High-Spot Cities predictions is 


proved in city-by-city comparisons. 


N attempting to measure the in- 
creased spending power of the 
wage earners and clerical workers 

- Of the country, field workers of 
Ross Federal interviewed 662 of the 
former and 338 of the latter in ten 
cities, reaching from New England to 
the Pacific Coast. One hundred inter- 
views were made in each city with 
male heads of families as they left the 
factories and offices where they are 
employed. 

A further purpose of the study was 
to check the accuracy of the attempt 
which SALES MANAGEMENT editors 
have been making since May to fore- 
cast more than a month ahead the in- 
come-sales activity of more than 200 
cities. 

Five cities were selected which for 
the month of October were relatively 
high as SALES MANAGEMENT High- 
Spot Cities. As of the September 1 
issue, the five cities—Cleveland, Hol- 
yoke, Norfolk, Pittsburgh and South 
Bend—had a composite rating of 
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112.2 for the month of October. This 
means that these are the cities where 
the income-sales increase for the 
month was expected to exceed the na- 
tional change by 12.2%. 

The other five cities—Denver, Little 
Rock, Omaha, Portland, Me., and San 
Francisco—were not High-Spot Cities 
for October and had a composite rat- 
ing of 97.2. This doesn’t mean that 
they were expected to be poor cities. 
On the contrary, the 97.2 average 
means that they were expected to bet- 
ter their own 1939 marks, for the 
U.S.A. expected increase of 5.3% for 
the month equalled 100 in the income- 
sales index, and therefore the average 
level of business in the five cities was 
estimated by SM to be 2.3% better 
than in their own corresponding 1939 
month. 

When asked, “Does the family have 
more money to spend now than a year 
ago?’’, the composite answer of the 
1,000 respondents was: More money, 
38.8%; the same amount, 49.3%; 


less money, 11.9%. 


Twenty-three per cent more of the 
family heads in the five cities selected 
from SALES MANAGEMENT'S High-Spot 
list said “more money,” than was true © 
of similar workers in the five non-High- 
Spot cities, and the family heads in 
the five High-Spot cities made 83% 
fewer “less money” mentions than 
was true of those in the second group. 

The table on the opposite page gives 
the detailed answers city by city for 
three questions dealing with ges 
income and expected income for the 
Fall and Winter. 


The second question asked was 
directed only to those who answered 
“more” to the first question, was 
stated, “if more, how much more?” 
The responses showed even greater 
variation between the two groups of 
cities than was true of the answers to 
the first question. 26.2% of the male 
family heads in group A cities (High- 
Spot Cities) have incomes today 20% 
or more greater than in mid-October, 
39, whereas in the group B (non- 
High-Spot Cities) the corresponding 
figure is 9.7. In the A cities 52.8% 
of those with more money said it was 
10% or more greater, whereas in the 
B group the number was 40.8%. 

The third question was “From pres- 
ent indications, how do you think the 
family earnings this Fall and Winter 
will compare with the same periods 
last year?” This question was asked 
of 1,000 respondents and the opti- 
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"I feel sure most businesses can take a tip from your plan of operating, in that 
your service is so personalized a passenger feels at home the minute he buys 
his ticket.” 


Most businesses can take a tip from Mr. W. W. executives, like Mr. Wachtel, prefer The Transcon- 


Wachtel, President of the Calvert Distillers Corpo- tinental Airline. With schedules keyed to busy days 


ration, who says that flying has doubled his effec- and restful nights . . . flights timed to make the most 
tiveness, by enabling him to attend of every business day ... TWA 
to urgent matters on the spot, For Faster Flying: can double your effectiveness, too. 


Call Your Travel Agent or TWA 


rather than from a great distance. Representatives Everywhere 


Whether you cross the continent 


TW A—the airline that’s shortest, or a single state, TWA will add 
fastest, coast-to-coast, makes any hours to your days, double the 
city just overnight from your TWA days on your calendar, get you 


office. That’s why thousands of The if] ENTAL there faster, get you back sooner. 
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earnings this Fall and Winter. 


FACTORY WORKERS MAKING MORE, SPENDING MORE 


A SALES MANAGEMENT-Ross Federal Survey in 10 cities, made in October, 1940, shows that four 
workers in every ten are making more money, and only one out of ten less; half of these workers 
have earnings ten per cent or greater than last year; approximately half of them, expect increased 


Group A. Cities on SALES MANAGEMENT'S October High-Spot List Group B. Cities Not on SM’s October HighSpot List 


Pitts- South Total Little 
Jo % %o %o % % %o Jo 


Port- SanFran- Total Grand 


Cleveland Holyoke Norfolk burgh Bend GroupA Denver Rock Omaha “= Me. cisco GroupB Total 
y 7] 


Jo Jo Jo 
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QuESTION: “Does your family have more money 
to spend mow than a year ago?” 


More 48.0 37.0 35.0 37.0 57.0 42. 32.0 52.0 
Same 41.0 54.0 56.0 55.0 38.0 48.8 51.0 37.0 
Less 11.0 9.0 9.0 8.0 5.0 8.4 17.0 11.0 
QUESIION: “If more, how much more?” 
l- 4% 20.8 35.¢ 28.6 27.0 8.8 22.4 40.7 17.3 
5- 9% 18.7 24.3 14.3 32.4 31.5 24.8 25.0 26.9 
10-14% 18.7 13.5 5.7 18.9 21.1 16.3 15.6 48.2 
15-19% 12.5 10.8 14.3 5.4 8.8 10.3 f oe 
20-24% 14.6 10.8 20.0 5.4 10.5 12.2 12.5 3.8 
25-49% 6.3 > 8.5 8.1 3.5 6.1 | 1.9 
More than 
50% 8.4 ea 8.6 2.8 15.8 7.9 ‘. 1.9 
Refusea 
informa- 
tion - in a oe 7 ae | 
QUESTION: “From present indications, how 
do you think the family earnings 
this Fall and Winter will com- 
pare with the same periods last 
year?” 
More 36.0 45.0 46.0 47.0 61.0 51.0 39.0 57.0 
Less 10.0 5.0 4.0 7.0 3.0 5.8 7.0 7.0 
Same 28.0 33.0 38.0 40.0 30.0 33.8 51.0 32.0 
No idea 6.0 17.0 12.0 6.0 6.0 9.4 3.0 4.0 


29.0 32.0 29.0 34.8 38.8 
51.0 53.0 57.0 49.8 49.3 


20.0 15.0 14.0 15.4 11.9 
wi 25.0 41.5 24.1 23.2 
58.7 37.5 34.5 35.1 29.4 
34.5 18.7 6.9 27.6 21.4 
os 12.5 3.4 2.9 7.0 
3.4 6.3 6.9 6.3 9.5 
3.4 ; 3.4 2.3 4.3 
3.4 1.1 49 

6 3 

34.0 26.0 37.0 38.6 44.8 
19.0 5.0 14.0 10.4 8.1 
40.0 40.0 49.0 42.4 38.1 
7.0 29.0 - 8.6 9.0 


mism in all ten cities was quite pected the family earnings to be less 
marked. The composite ten-city an- than for the same periods last year. 
swer was 44.8% more money, 38.1% Much greater optimism was dis- 
the same, and 9% said that they had _ played by workers in the High-Spot 
no idea. Only 8.1% said they ex- Cities. Fifty-one per cent in group A 
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50 words, $12.50; 5 times weekly $50. 
100 words, $17.50; 5 times weekly $70. 
Reusing time and/or weekly discounts 
apply. 
Special 13 week contract; 50 words 
$570; 100 words $798. B A LT I M o R b 
TRANSCRIPTIONS: National Representatives 
1 minute or less, $20. 
EDWARD PETRY & COMPANY 


* ON THE NBC RED NETWORK x 
enema 
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cities said “more,” as against 38.6% 
in group B, and 5.8% said “less” as 
against 10.4%. 

The fourth question was “If the 
family earnings should show a mod- 
erate increase this Fall and Winter, 
what are you most likely to do?” Re- 
spondents were shown a list of printed 
suggestions and also had the oppor- 
tunity of suggesting other things. The 
differences in desires from city to city 
were not marked nor were there great 
differences between the two groups. 
The composite answers were as fol- 
lows: 

34.8% will pay debts 

22.6% will buy furniture and rugs 

20.1% will put money in the 

savings bank 

18.5% will spend more on clothing 

and accessories 

14.7% will buy a car 

14.5% will modernize their 

present homes 
13.0% will buy or build a house 

9.1% will move to a better home 

7.9% will buy insurance 

6.4% will buy some labor-saving 
home equipment 

5.3% will take a trip they have 
wanted to take 

3.9% will spend more on 
amusements 

3.5% will buy articles to enjoy 
during leisure hours 

2.3% will buy real estate 


1.8% will buy stocks or bonds 
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Represented Nationally by Paul Block and Associates 
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“Don’t some instructions go 


* 


* 


Other scattered reasons account for 
fractional percentages. The percentages 
above add up to more than 100% be- 
cause people: were free to check sev- 
eral items. 

The fifth question was “What ar- 
ticle costing $25 and up, which can be 
used by all the family, do you want 
most to buy?” 

Automobile and furniture are the 
most favored items. Articles men- 
tioned by five or more people are: 

22.4 want automobiles 
18.1 want furniture 
13.7 want a radio 
8.0 want refrigerator 
7.9 want clothes 
6.0 want a washing machine 
4.6 want a stove 
3.6 want a new home 


(> 
tex 


\ WIS 


with it?” 
.4 want rugs 


.1 want a vacuum cleaner 
.4 want a furnace 
.9 want a piano 
7 want books 
.6 want home equipment 
.5 want a sewing machine 
.5 want a movie camera 

Other articles ‘“‘most wanted” in- 
clude new heating systems, boats, 
irons, mangles, guns, home modern- 
ization and additions, phonograph, air 
conditioning, house insulation, lin- 
oleum, organs, mixers, buffet sets, air- 
planes, mountain cabins, radio bars, 
garages, fireplace grates, repairing of 
home—and a cow. Extremely modest, 
and probably candid, requests were 
for attic fans, glasses and (2 respond- 
ents) “more food.” 
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Marketing Flashes 
(Continued from page 26) 


On the organizing committee, in 
addition to Messrs. Thomas, Cathcart 
and Rados, were: W. D. Galpin, 
manager of sales education, General 
Electric Co., Bridgeport; A. A. Hood, 
director of dealer relations and the 
Housing Guild, Johns-Manville Corp., 
New York. 

Also: G. H. Scragg, advertising 
director, White Motor Co., Cleveland: 
E. A. Seeley, director of personnel 
training, B. F. Goodrich Co., Akron: 
D. R. Osborne, sales training director, 
Studebaker Corp., South Bend. 

Concludes President Thomas: ‘Un- 
der present conditions we may be sure 
there will be no greater number of 
trained and experienced salesmen 
available in the near future. 

‘Now is the time for long-pull ac- 
tivities in the perfection of selling 
methods and for revising those meth- 
ods to keep them abreast of the 
changes in consumer thinking.” 


Hotel Newspaper 

Airlines, (See Flashes, November 
15) it seems are not the only organi- 
zations to issue special newspapers 
with the patrons’ name in the front 
page headline. The General Brock 
Hotel, Niagara Falls, Ontario, pub- 
lishes a similar paper for its guests. 
“We believe we are the only hotel in 
North America to have inaugurated 
anything of this sort,”’ says Ronald P. 
Peck, manager. 

When a guest registers, his name is 
rushed to the press room. A press— 
designed by W. A. Jordan & Associ- 
ates, agency in charge—prints a per- 
sonal greeting headline in less than 
one minute on the “Niagara Falls 
Times.” This is delivered to his room 
together with a schedule of the cost 
of any additional copies he may wish. 
Two out of every three guests order 
from two to a dozen copies sent to 
their friends. Copies have been mailed 
to Australia, Africa and points be- 
tween. The eight-page, standard-size 
“Times” contains Canadian travel in- 
formation, points of interest, and some 
news. 

A variety of businesses in Niagara 
Falls advertise in the “Times’’ and this 
just about pays for its publication. 
Circulation runs around 400 a day, de- 
pending on the number of guests 


registering at the hotel. All get a copy. — 


Needless to say, the hotel supplies 
guests with extra copies at a modest 
cost and attends to mailing them with 
celerity. 

“We not only please our guests with 
a personal greeting in the ‘Times,’ but 
the copies they mail form substantial 
advertising for us.” 
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The most sought after woman in town 


There’s something about Mrs. 
Brown that is definitely attrac- 
tive to advertising men. The 
corner grocer first pointed it 
out to-us. 

“Mrs. Brown,” he told us, 
“is one of our very best cus- 
tomers. She buys a lot and she 
buys often and she insists on 


60% to 70% of all generally 
advertised grocery products 
sold in the city. Easier and 
less costly to sell they are nat- 
urally more profitable to sell. 
We call them the Profit Half 
of the New York market. 

In this Profit Half of the 
New York market alone, The 


advertised brands. She buys 
most of the advertised groceries sold here. 

A bold statement. But the explanation is 
easy. You see, Mrs. Brown is really many 
Mrs. Browns—and Mrs. Joneses and Mrs. 
Smiths and so on and on and on. She is the 
typical housewife in New York’s average 
and above-average income neighborhoods. 

These average and above-average income 
Mrs. Browns, although representing only 
54% of all families in the city, buy from 


New York Times reaches 
221,840 housewives on weekdays, 414,180 
on Sundays—one of the largest groups of 
women reached by any newspaper anywhere. 
That’s why advertising in The Times moves 
so quickly and so surely to what you're look- 
ing for—more sales at bigger profits. 


The New York Times 


“aLL THE NEWS THAT’S FIT TO PRINT” 
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In a recent issue, we went thor- 
oughly into the origin of that literary 
line, “It is later than you think.” It 
crops up again on a Warner & Swasey 


turret-lathe page as a headline. L. P. 
Jenkins, of The Barcley Company, 
Newark, N. J., thinks it is a super- 
lative ad. I call it a “warner” by War- 
ner & Swasey: 

“Nero fiddled — but Rome burned. 
America talks—while the rest of the 
world is on fire, and the flames lick 
nearer our shores. Each group holds 
its special privilege as more important 
than the /zberty of 130,000,000 men, 
women and children. 

“In Heaven’s name, let us stop 
mouthing hours and profits and politi- 
cal theories. This country of ours is 
in danger. Unless we stop talking and 
get to work, hours will not be 40 but 
80—profits will not be guaranteed but 
gone—politicians will not be mending 
fences, they will be pounding rock— 
because this country will be one more 
of the slave states which met weapons 
with words . . . and died. 

“Here at Warner & Swasey are 
3,000 people in the business of mak- 
ing turrent lathes—but first of all we 
are in the business of being Ameri- 
cans. We are doing our best, working 
24 hours a day, turning out turret 
lathes as fast as we can to help Amer- 
ica re-arm. Won't you in your shop 
join us in ours—in working, and de- 
manding work instead of words from 
others, in order to keep this country 
of ours safe and free?” 

e 8 <6 


With the election out of the way, 
we can agree with the foregoing to 
the extent of making America strong 

. strong for peace that it may be 
strong for war from any quarter. 
‘= a 

And with Christmas not far away, 
I have wondered what toy-maker 
would have the temerity to bring out 
a line of Trojan horses! 

x * & 

Copywriter-T akes-Bit-in-Teeth Dept. 
“Happy Bath-day to Me.’’—Headline 
on a Ruud Gas Water-Heater ad in 
Life. 

a 

Reynolds isn’t com- 
a radio commentator, 
this volunteer talent-scout is slipping. 
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If Quentin 
mandeered as 


As London correspondent for Collier's, 
we have long been familiar with his 
writings. But the film-short, “London 
Can Take It!’’, brought us the sonority 
of his voice, the dramatic pauses . . . 
qualities which put over (and helc 
over!) Van Voorhees of The March 
of Time. 
a 

I don’t know now what art-director 
it was who first made use of the old- 
fashioned shipping-department stencil 
for display-type; but it is as effective 
on today’s advertisement as it was 
when Grandfather took a brush and a 
cut-out sheet of brass to daub: “THIS 
SIDE UP.” 


* * * 


“Beautify your form contours,” says 
Harvest House, in Romantic Story. 
The copywriters of an earlier genera- 
tion were more to the point, you might 
say. They used to say: “Develop 
your bust.” 

ee 

The garages, as some one reminds 
me, have the perfect headline for a 
bust-developer: “We fix flats.” 

a 

Now that the draft lottery is per- 
fectly legal, why can’t we have a legal- 
ized lottery comparable to the Irish 
Sweeps? Let's amortize the gargantuan 
national debt, and get some fun out 
of it. 

* * * 

Headline for a cough-remedy ad: 
“Change hoarseness in the middle of 
a stream.” 

* * & 


This department's congratulations to 
Vic Ratner for his promotional folders 
on behalf of CBS. An eloquent reply 
to any notion that the copywriter is 


obsolete. 
* Bd * 


Royal Typewriter headlines that ‘‘no 
skilled workman ever loses his job at 
Royal,’ then proceeds to say that “‘lay- 
offs—when they come—are handled 
with justice, discrimination, and good 
business sense.’” Can you be “laid 
off” without “losing your job?” 
Maybe I read it wrong, I hope. 

. es 

What old-timer remembers the ad- 
vertising character: ‘John Dough, 
raised on Fleischmann’s Yeast?” 


Speaking of old-timers, there’s one 
in a telephone ad who says: ‘Dag 
nab it.” Right voluble swearin’, 
Grampaw, but that ain’t the way / 


heerd it. 
* * * 


The subscription department of a 
news-weekly might add a few names 
to its galleys by asking: ‘‘Are you liv- 
ing on borrowed Time?’ 

* * * 


Writers who would eschew such 
phony plurals as ‘4 ton’’ or “6 pound” 
think nothing of saying ‘10 million.” 
Yoo-hoo, Better Speech Institute! 

* * * 


No, Herman; I don’t think Gorham 
will go for your headline: “Hi-yo, 
Silverware!” 

* * * 

Tessie O’Paque, who thinks ‘‘clutch” 
is a wrestling term, says she’d love to 
take the wheel of one of those new 
1941 Zodiacs! 

* * * 

Maybe Mr. Willkie should have 
offered premiums. 

* * * 


Now that Dr. Gallup has time on 
his hands, he might tabulate the adver- 
tisers who tied-in with the election 
theme. How many products were 
“The People’s Choice?’ Not that it 
matters. Copywriters four years hence 
will repeat the pattern and the patter, 
provided we go to the expense of an- 
other national election at that time. 

'<¢s 


Beginners in the Firestone plant are 
obviously tyros. 
* @4 
Ed Pope says the current discussion 
in intellectual circles over semantics 
seems to be accompanied by much 
clashing of symbols. I’m not sure I 
get it, but it Sounds High-Class. He 
further tells about a character in a 
novel who “entered the room with a 
fanfare of strumpets.”’ 
* ok 


Eunice Wolf calls our attention to 
a headline for French’s Bird Seed: 
“Only a ‘French’ chef could plan this 
meal for your canary.” Cute, huh? 
a a 


It isn’t clever, but I bet it gets the 
Barrett page read, the headline: 
“Something everyone should know 
about termites.” 

. aw 

“Here I sit—holding up the de- 
fense program!”’ says the steno in the 
Dictaphone ad in Banking Magazine. 
So that’s the bottle-neck, eh? 

* * x 

No, Myrtle, I don’t think Lou 
Maxon would go for your headline: 
“Blow yourself to a Lincoln-Zephyr.” 

T. HARRY THOMPSON 
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Ad Campaigns 


(Continued from page 21) 


Brendel, manager of jobber relations. 

As a means of surmounting the im- 
personality of big business, the idea is 
well worth adaptation by other con- 
cerns. 


Mr. Hi and Mr. Hatt 

Julius Kessler Distilling Co., N. Y., 
(a Seagram subsidiary) is releasing the 
largest Christmas ad program in its 
history. Over 260 newspapers will 
catry large space cartoons of “Mr. Hi 
and Mr. Hatt,” who symbolize the 
Kessler Private Blend slogan, “Smooth 
as Silk, But Not High Hat.” 

In jingles the two give a recipe for 
a holiday punch. A counter, window 
or back bar card reproduces the ad. A 
special holiday carton also carries the 
high hat, cane and gloves, as well as 
recipes. 

Warwick & Legler, N. Y. agency, 
handles the account. 


Pontiac Will Carry On 


Pontiac Motor Division of General 
Motors will continue advertising even 
if national defense work curtails car 
production, D. U. Bathrick, v.-p. and 
s.m. has announced. 

“We're in this business for the long 
pull—and we aim to stay in business 
despite what happens in 1942 or 1944 
or any other year. 

“Business is breaking records this 
year. It is quite possible that next 
year there may be more customers than 
cars. But we'll take out advertising 
insurance against the day when, again, 
there are more cars than customers. 
For a customer this year is not neces- 
‘sarily a customer two years from now 

unless advertising and the product 
make him one. 

“Pontiac ads now appear in 2,500 
newspapers and in magazines with a 
weekly audience of 32,000,000. Some 
6,000 outdoor posters are being used, 
and during the coming year we will 
send out about 15,000,000 direct mail 
pieces.” 


Dairy Teamwork 

American -Dairy Association, Chi- 
cago, composed of dairy products pro- 
ducers and distributors, has begun its 
first co-op big time ad campaign in 
newspapers and spot radio of 11 cities. 

Butter will be promoted in Boston, 
Chicago, Detroit and Philadelphia ; 
cheese in St. Louis; and butter, cheese, 
ice cream and milk in Des Moines, 
Great Falls, Mont., Milwaukee, Min- 
neapolis, St. Paul, Seattle, according 
to Lord & Thomas, Chicago office, in 
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charge of the co-op. effort. 

Twenty-two newspapers and 31 
radio stations are scheduled for the 
34-week program. It will cost $250,- 
000. 


Dance Ads 


Arthur Murray, New York dancing 
instructor, will spend $100,000 in the 
first year of a national campaign to 
promote the Arthur Murray dance 
studios located in 35 key cities. Large 
space copy appearing in Life and 
Time will be followed by similar ads 
in Mademoiselle, Esquire and other 


media, through Ruthrauff & Ryan, 
N. Y. agency, in charge. 

Previous Arthur Murray advertising 
in newspapers and magazines has pro- 
moted Mr. Murray’s mail order course 
and his various studios in New York, 
this campaign marking the first time 
that the school has entered into a na- 
tional campaign for its studios, ¢.-to-c. 
Along with the announcement of the 
new advertising plans, Mr. Murray 
made it known that he has opened a 
“special department for advertising 
agencies interested in using teams or 
any part of his various studios as the 
background for national campaigns.” 


The man on the street 
helps us make 
better ads 


We don’t “wonder what the public 
would think” about an advertisement, 
a promotion idea, a product. 

We go and find out. Getting the 
opinion of the man on the street— 
and the woman at home and in the 
market—is a usual step here. 

It’s a check on our own judgment 
and it means surer advertising results. 

Like to see some interesting exam- 


ples of this modern agency method? 


Newell-Emmett Company 


Incorporated 
Advertising + Merchandising Counsel 


40 EAST 34TH STREET, NEW YORK 


“NOT HOW MUCH, BUT 


HOW WELL” 


NEWSSTAND 


the barometer of 


Purchases by women 
at newsstands of BOTH 
the October AND the 
November issues of 
McCall’s will each ex- 
ceed ONE MILLION, 
FIVE HUNDRED THOU- 
SAND COPIES”. 


* Estimated newsstand: Total circulation 
in excess of 3,100,000 


McCALL’S| 


230 PARK — 
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PURCHASES 


MAGAZINE 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 


interest 


In the Great National Monthly Poll 
of Women’s Magazine Preference 


MORE WOMEN BUY EACH ISSUE 
OF McCALL’S AT NEWSSTANDS 
THAN BUY ANY ISSUE OF ANY 
OTHER MAGAZINE PUBLISHED 


. .an unequalled demonstration of the power of a single force 
to excite women to mass buying action. 


Here’s striking evidence that McCall’s editorial program, 
based on READER RESEARCH, is giving women the 
magazine they want. 


McCALL’S... the only WOMEN’S SERVICE MAGA- 
ZINE that has shown. . . a gain on top of a gain. . . in ad- 
vertising lineage the past two years . . . is evidence that an 
increasing number of advertisers recognize women’s own 


magazine preference as THEIR BEST BUYING GUIDE. 


A. N. A. and the Four A’s. 


of newspaper advertising. 


66 DVERTISING, like any other 
profession, is overrun by a 
set of rules,” says Louis 
Honig, director of research, 

Erwin, Wasey & Co. of the Pacific 

Coast, who doesn’t mind rules but 

thinks their bases should be examined 

from time to time as conditions 
change. 

“Certain kinds of advertising are 
turned out month after month, year 
after year, briefly, it sometimes seems, 
because such advertising copy has been 
turned out month after month and 
year after year, and not because those 
concerned know positively that it has 
greater readership appeal than other 
kinds of copy. 

“Neverthless, in the past few years 
there has been examination of some 
of our traditions. Some revolutionary 
changes have taken place in advertis- 
ing and most of these have been built 
on a foundation of research. So, 
when the Four A’s started to issue the 
Continuing Study of Newspaper Read- 
ership, it occurred to me that here was 
an ideal opportunity to check on some 
factors the workings of which were 
generally taken for granted. 

“What started me on the track of 
the factors entering into good | apr 
was the disclosure by these studies that 
a left-hand page is consistently better 
than a right-hand page, in spite of the 
old axiom that a right-hand page is 
superior. 

“If the right-hand page credo was 
wet, what about some of these other 
hoary position requests: What of posi- 
tion in an outside column, of position 
above the fold? 

“My imagination started to work 
and it occured to me that here was a 
chance to prove to my own satisfaction 
the con fight between the effective- 
ness of large and small space. 

“From these, I branched out into 
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Readership Study Spikes Some of 
Advertising’s Pet Superstitions 


Part I of an analysis in three parts of some of the findings from 
the Continuing Study of Newspaper Readership sponsored by the 
This article deals with the effect of 
position, size of space, layout and copy treatment on readership 


Based on an interview with 
LOUIS HONIG 


Director of Research, Erwin, Wasey & Co., 
San Francisco 


an attempt to measure the effect of 
various layout and copy treatments on 
readership—with interesting results in 
all cases. 

“But before going into the findings, 
it might be well to review the source 
of the material from which these 
studies were made —the Continuing 
Study of Newspaper Readership made 
since July, 1939, by the Advertising 
Research Foundation of the Associa- 
tion of National Advertisers and the 
Four A’s.” 

In this research project 550 national 


Chart A 


EFFECT OF READING MATTER ON VISIBILITY 
OF NATIONAL ADVERTISING 


( Based upon Readership per line per 100,000 circulation ) 


MEN AND WOMEN COMBINED 


READING a 2 , 
MATTER NO SIDES 1 SIDE 2 SIDES 3 SIDES 
NUMBER OF " ; . 
ADS STUDIED 7° 190 188 326 

See text for separate figures on men and women 

Chart B 


EFFECT OF OUTSIDE POSITION ON VISIBILITY 
OF NATIONAL ADVERTISING 


( Based upon Readership per line per 100,000 circulation ) 


MEN AND WOMEN COMBINED 


24.1 


NO SIDES 1 SIDE 2 SIDES 
OUTSIDE OUTSIDE OUTSIDE 

NUMBER OF 

ADS STUDIED 302 728 70 


See text for separate figures on men and women 
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Smokestack 


‘Totem Poles 


AKE ALL the commercial 

building and factory smoke- 

stacks in any city. Pile them 
up one on another. You'll get a 
belching stack that reaches miles 
into the sky. 


And that’s the totem pole too 
many advertisers worship. For, it 
represents a market ... which no 
doubt rates a bright pin on the sales 
territory map in your office. 


Now, take away your composite 
stack. And you'll see another mar- 
ket, just as important. 


It isn't marked by a mile high 
smoke-spewing totem pole... by 
crowded dwellings .. . by traffic 
snarled streets ... by no parking 
signs. Instead it sprawls across hun- 
dreds of miles of green, clear air, 
countryside. 


It's the Farm-Dominated Mass- 


Market where farmers and farm 
families dominate all trade. 


Many of your finest city smoke- 
stacks would carry very little smoke 
if this market didn't exist. In fact 
many of your cities ... and the 
market pins on your map... owe 
their very existence to it. For out 
here farmers do most of the buying 
of everything. And brand prefer- 
ences of farm families dictate what 
retailers must stock, feature and 
display. 

Capper’s Farmer covers one out 
of every three homes in the richest 
sections of this great Farm-Domi- 
nated Mass-Market. 


And through Capper’s Farmer 
you can gain, at a very low cost, 
advertising control of an income 
that runs around 5 billion dollars 
per year. 


CAPPER’S FARMER 


TOPEKA, KANSAS 


In these 13 states, the 
richest half of the Farm- 
Dominated Mass-Market, 
Capper’s Farmer is read 
in one out of every three 
homes. 


advertisements of 70 lines or over, in- 
volving close to 8,000 interviews with 
adult readers of the newspapers carry- 
ing the advertisements, served as the 
basis for the findings. The exact 
number of interviews taken was 7,945, 
3.926 were with men and 4,019 with 
women. In certain of its statistical 
summaries the Foundation used an in- 
dex figure indicating “reading per line 
per 100,000 readers. This index is 
determined by applying the ‘per cent. 
reading’ to 100,000 and dividing by 
the number of lines of space used.” as 
the Foundation report explains. The 
purpose of this index was that the user 
of the reports might make ‘‘compar- 
isons of the reading of various items 
on the basis of the common denom- 
inator of the agate line.’’ * 


* In the Erwin, Wasey studies, the arith- 
metical averages of the Foundation’s fig- 
ures are taken. “This is the figure we have 
used throughout,” says Mr. Honig, “‘as it 
enables us to make comparisons on an equal 


The idea behind the choice of the 
mean rather than the median figures 
in Mr. Honig’s studies was that, with 
so many cases for each instance, varia- 
tions would not be accurately reflected. 
Since some of the advertisements 
studied might be very good, others 
poor or bad, resulting in abrupt jumps 
in the figures, using the mean figures 
was regarded as the best way to obtain 
a fair picture in the studies on posi- 
tion and on size of space. 

In the study on layout and copy 
treatment, however, the median fig- 
ures were chosen as likely to give the 
best picture. The reasons behind 
these separate choices may be apparent 
as the three studies are read in the 
ensuing articles. 

Mr. Honig does not offer the results 
of his studies as absolute. On the 
contrary, he makes the strong recom- 
mendation that another 8,000 inter- 
views would be advisable as a re- 
check. In some of the breakdowns, 


basis.” the samples are not large enough, he 
Chart C 
READER TRAFFIC BY TYPES OF EDITORIAL APPEAL 
( Based upon readership per line per 100,000 circulation ) 
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believes, to be statistically accurate in 
any absolute sense. His own results 
he therefore considers tentative and 
to be regarded as signposts possibly 
pointing in the direction that advertis- 
ing will take in the future when more 
widespread research has been success- 
fully undertaken. 

Of the 550 advertisements studied, 
following is a breakdown of the num- 
bers in each classification: 


Alcoholic beverages ............... 134 
CS ne ee 76 
MIS ater dear hci NAR a Rib ipriden ed 158 
Industrial and institutional......... 3 
ID ars ercing a a onal Ga 45 
TOROCOD PIOGUEW 2... ciscccceccies 29 
Ree 14 
eg ooh? tela woh Ge ara esd 23 
ce 33 
TOONS... odie cvenwerscencs 20 
Se 5 
ee 3 
Hotels and resonts ....c.cccccvsccs 5 
INE 5. Wins Gog: 8 a hee ele a ane 2 

550 


The object of this study was to at- 
tempt to determine what position or 
positions on a newspaper page would 
give greatest readership, and conse- 
quently be of most value to the adver- 
tiser. 

The effect of various factors on 
readership were studied based on 
seeing the advertisement, not on read- 
ing the headline or the copy; in short, 
we wished to find what position would 
afford greatest visibility. The method 
was to isolate the different factors that 
have relation to the position of an ad- 
vertisement and discover what bearing 
these have on the readership of the 
advertisement. 


Advertising men know well the 
standard request of the majority of ad- 
vertisers for right-hand page, outside 
column, as close to top of page as pos- 
sible. The fallacy of the right-hand 
page credo has already been proved. 
This leaves us two widely-held con- 
ventions with respect to position to 
investigate, to which we add a third: 
Proximity to editorial matter. The ac- 
companying graphs tell the story. 


Effect of Reading Matter on 
Visibility (see Chart A) 


This study, like the others, was 
made on both men and women and 
the findings averaged. The results in 
all cases indicate strongly that visi- 
bility and potential se. fire of an 
advertisement are greater for both men 
and women when the copy is in prox- 
imity to editorial matter. When the 
copy stood alone with no editorial mat- 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


DECEMBER 1, 1940 


There'll be a lot of crowing for business in 
1941 but the crowing that brings in profits 
will be backed up with spurs. The spurs of 
research. 

When you plan for the coming year, as you 
set down your capital items, remember that 
marketing research is as important to your 
promotion program as space or copy or the 
media through which you tell your sales story. 

Research often spurs the sales story, often 
points out the media that should carry it. Re- 
search belongs in your budget. 

Progressive management relies more and 
more on research as a proven guide to success- 
ful marketing. Whenever the problem deals 


ROSS FEDERAL RESEARCH 


CORPORATION. 18 cast 48TH STREET, NEW YORK 


with consumer reaction—reason why or why 
not, preferences, prejudices, etc.—wise busi- 
ness turns to scientific market research for 
the facts it needs to put the spurs behind its 
crow. 

During its years of steady growth, Ross 
Federal has constantly striven for greater 
accuracy and surer fact finding through 
building efficiency in organization. Each year 
Ross Federal serves an ever growing list of 
industries, media, radio stations, advertisers 
who turn to Ross Federal for the solution of 
their marketing problems. 

Today is a good day to talk with a Ross 
Federal man about your 1941 sales planning. 


AND 31 KEY CITIES FROM COAST TO COAST 


‘You want ME to ‘Tell All’ an 


7” 


The following text, reprinted 4 se : ig VRTAY, sia it el] All 
om Page 1 of the “TELL aa 
LL” book, tells what your use 
f “TELL ALL” means to us: 


Re-read the last para- 

graph of Page 1 from 
“TELL ALL” reproduced oppo- 
site. Then read these com- 
ments of advertisers who have 
learned how to make their 
business paper advertising 
pay its freight. 


“Get out in the field and dig. You've 
got to know all before you can tell all, 
and if you'll tell more, you'll sell 


more!” te 
“Don't generalize; get down to cases!” 
“Give the reader some idea of prices, 
or costs!” am 


“Be specific. Sales are made, com- 
panies are built, product by product. 
f So — advertise product by product. 
They don’t buy your ‘line’. They buy 
your ‘products’.”” 


‘Make your advertising USEFUL!" 
* 

“If you are trying to get a dealer to 

display and push your products over 

the counter, don’t stop at telling him 

about your consumer advertising. Tell 

him all the reasons why your product 


is a buck twenty higher than most, if 
; “ce ' , it is. Tell him how to display it. Show 
2 p “v4 I 
QUESTION: What does A.B. P.. expect to Seng hae a | € it 
i him how to make money out of It 
»-< Scam > Tez — Z 2 - ot help 
get out of this? Give the re det the same sort , P 
: that he gets from the editorial pages 
verti | —— of his dealer paper. That's the only 
ANSWER: advertisers better satisfied customers; — y;eason he reads it!” 
NSWER: hence not so hard to sell. 
They know that a more general use of * 

. Pom iat, ; . = “Give -} 1a specific objective: tell 
\.B.P. members know that a greater informative copy will give the readers vive €acn ad a Specinc ODje 7 
use of TELL ALL copy principles will a better break, too... make business alll that the reader must know before 
nake business paper advertising more paper advertising just as interesting he can be expected to act; and prove 
) . - = _ . ' - ‘ . ; . : 6 ‘a J . 0 ig ; - bd hb 
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Y copy? 


eS, 


“Make your copy informative!” 


“If it’s inquiries you want, you can 


vet them all right . . . if you offer 


something that’s really useful to the 
reader and tell him why it’s useful!” 


‘Sell the applications that you can best 
handle!” 


Ww 
Don't be afraid of long copy!” 


ox 


Get attention with headlines . 
make them work for you, too!” 


ww 


“Hitch technical features and applica- 


.. but 


tions to the reader’s problems and in- 
terests!”” 

“If it’s direct action you're after, sug- 
gest It in your copy and tell the reader 
why he'll get something out of acting!” 


w 


“Don't get fed up with your own sales 
‘tory. No matter how often you get 
tired of seeing the same old arguments 
Presented in print, remember this—if 
vou know youn product and your mar- 
ket, and tell your sales story from the 
prospect's \ lewpoint, it’s the only story 
you've vot. Change the pace, use new 
‘pproaches, produce fresh evidence 
that your story is true; but never stop 
telling it, never stop telling all of it.” 
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Here’s One Way to get started using*'Vell All” 


It isn’t laziness that keeps us referring to the 
experiences of other people in this matter. 
In order to be most helpful we cannot avoid 
quoting advertisers whose successful methods 
got us started on this whole idea. On this 
question of “Where do I start?”, one adver- 
tising manager told us this: 


“You can always start with the sales de- 
partment. Don't get me wrong. I’ve 
always known that getting out in the 
field and finding out why and how 
people use ours or some competing 
product is the best way to get the real 
copy angle. But sometimes a guy just 
can’t get the time or the money to do 
field work. So here’s what I did as a 
start toward making TELL ALL prin- 
ciples work for me. 


“IT went to the sales department and 
asked what their toughest problem 
was. Then I asked what argu- 
ments did the best job of helping our 
salesmen to overcome that problem. 


sales 


“Not a very thorough piece of research, 

but out of it I was able to develop 
pretty good TELL ALL copy that will 
at least do more selling than the copy 
I had been running. And it will help 
the sales department to some extent 
until such time as I can do the field 
work that will go much deeper into 
the problem than salesmen’s experi- 
ences generally reach.” 


Chis advertiser agrees that there is no per- 
manent substitute for intelligent field work 
if the real sales story is to be put into busi- 
ness paper advertising in terms of the spe- 
cial interests of prospects in special markets. 
Leaning upon the sales department for your 
copy slant is a poor substitute. In some re- 
spects it’s a dangerous procedure. For one 
thing, it’s too easy. Since it’s their story, the 
sales department is apt to think it’s pretty 
good copy and all of you might sit back and 
feel pleased with yourselves . . . when actual- 
ly the sales story that would make your ad- 
vertising most productive may not have been 
touched. When you do get out in the field, 
don’t use a set questionnaire. Just get to 
know customers and prospects; what they 
buy, why they buy, how they use it, etc., etc. 


Many Use the’ Tell All’’ book as a Selling Tool 


\dvertisers and agency people are finding 
the “TELL ALL” book useful in convincing 
the men who pay the bills that the right kind 
of business paper advertising is worth doing. 
Some have found “TELL ALL” a helpful 
document in getting appropriations 


Says a New York advertising agency man: 
“TELL ALL’ makes it that much easier for 
me to convince some doubting accounts as 
to the efficacy of ‘reason why’ copy. “TELL 
ALL’ convinces them that my strategy in pro- 
cedure is correct. It must be so because they 
read it in a book.” 


A Cleveland advertising agency: ‘Your send- 
ing the copy to our client has been a stimu- 
lation. They like to see longer copy now 


with more facts and are receptive to our 
ideas of securing complete information about 
any installation advertised.” 

A New Jersey advertising manager: “We 
used “TELL ALL’ to illustrate to the heads 
of our company that campaigns based on a 
real selling story compared to purely insti- 
tutional advertising were being successfully 
used by other business paper advertisers. Re- 
sult: They gave me twice the budget.” 


The First Step of All First Steps 


Simple as the first step described in the ad- 
jacent column appears to be, we would ur- 
gently suggest that you first employ a still 
simpler one re-read the “TELL ALL” 
book! After you've done that, do some field 
work or talk to your sales department. Then 
read it again. 

Quite often we have had advertisers, who 
were impressed by the basic soundness of the 
TELL ALL principles, ask us questions that 
are actually answered in the “TELL ALL” 
book. Some admitted that they had merely 
skimmed through the book. Upon re-read- 
ing it, they found their questions answered. 
In case you haven't as yet received a copy 
of “TELL ALL”, send the coupon below or 
write us. As this message is being written, 
we are close to the end of our supply of 
“TELL ALL #1.” But if we can’t send you 
a “TELL ALL,” until the second and more 
comprehensive edition now in preparation 
is off the press, (early in 1941, we hope), 
we'll send you a copy of John E. Kennedy's 
“Intensive Advertising.” In it you will find 
many of the basic TELL ALL principles pre- 
sented from the viewpoint of the man who 
did much to replace “guff” in advertising 
with “printed salesmanship.” 


Ask the Salesman of any A. B. P. Paper 


We really mean it when we say on Page 1 
of the “TELL ALL” book: “It’s the pub- 
lisher’s job to help advertisers use business 
papers more effectively.” The publishers, edi- 
tors, and salesmen of A.B.P. papers do not 
pose as copy experts, nor can they tell you 
what your best sales story is in their mar- 
kets. But they can draw from the successful 
experience of other advertisers in their field 
and are anxious to work with you in estab- 
lishing a pattern of procedure that will be 
at least one step toward putting the selling 
into your advertising that must be in it if 
you're to get more sales out of it! At the 
very least, they will gladly answer any ques- 
tions about the TELL ALL principle that 
you don’t find answered in the “TELL ALL” 
book — or if they can’t answer right off, 
they'll get the answer for you. 
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The Associated Business Papers 

Room 2465, 369 Lexington Avenue 

New York City 

Please send me, without obligation, the booklet 
checked (or both). 


[— “Intensive Advertising’ 
Lt by John E. Kennedy 


“Tell All... A Practical Guide to 
} Successful Business Paper Advertising’ 


Name 
Position, 


Company.. on 


Street... aaak 
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ter anywhere in proximity to it, it had 
a rating by only 18.6 per line per 
100,000 readers * of those men inter- 
viewed. When there was reading mat- 
ter on one side, 19.8 rating was re- 
corded; 21.5 when reading matter 
was on two sides; and 24.7 when edi- 
torial matter flanked the copy on three 
sides. 


Women Read to Find Ads 


Among women interviewed, reading 
matter was indicated as being even 
more of a factor in visibility of adver- 
tising copy. Taking the same number 
of cases, 21.3 saw advertisements that 
stood alone; 23.1 when it was close 
to reading matter on one side; 25.9 
when there was reading matter on two 
sides; and 29.7 when editorial matter 
surrounded the copy on three sides. 
The almost perfect mathematical pro- 
gression as proximity of editorial mat- 
ter increases is well worth noting. 
When the reactions of the men and 
the women interviewed are averaged, 
we get 19.9 seeing advertisements 
with no editorial matter in proximity 
to them; 21.4 when there is reading 
one one side; 23.7 when it is on two 
sides; and 27.2 with reading matter 
on three sides. 


Effect of Outside Position on 
Visibility (see Chart B) 


Advertising with an outside position 
was seen by only 19.9 of the men in- 
terviewed on this factor; by 22.2 when 
one side of the copy touched an out- 
side column; while 22.6 saw the ad- 
vertisement when it held an inside 
position. 

Among women, 22.0 saw copy with 
an outside placement; 26.0 with one 
side outside; 28.9 saw inside copy. 
The figures for men and women to- 
gether, therefore, are: 25.7 saw inside 
column copy; 24.1 copy with one side 
touching outside; and only 20.4 saw 
advertisements in outside positions. 


“Although these findings were de- 
rived from a study of newspaper ad- 
vertising, the question might be 
asked,” Mr. Honig comments, 
“whether they might not hold good 
also for magazine advertising, where 


Outside position has long been a 
fetish. 


*In reading these figures, it should be 
borne in mind that the index figure given 
indicates the reading per line per 100,000 
readers. This index was determined by ap- 
plying the ‘per cent, reading’ to 100,000 
and dividing by the number of lines of 
space used, as explained by the Advertising 
Research Foundation. 
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Effect of Placement Above and 
Below the Fold on Visibility 


Here we have another advertising 
convention left with very shaky under- 
pinnings, since both men and women 
seem to find advertising below the 
fold of a newspaper page fully as vis- 
ible as when it is above the fold. Of 
346 interviews, including both sexes, 
23.5 per line per 100,000 saw the 
advertisement when it occupied a posi- 
tion towards the top of the page, 24.8 
when it was placed before the fold. 
The score for men was 19.9 above and 
22.6 below; for women 27.0 for both 
above and below. 


It appears, therefore, from these 
findings, that the only markedly im- 
portant factor guaranteeing readership 
of an advertisement insofar as position 
is concerned, is proximity to reading 
matter, with visibility of the copy in- 
creasing as it is flanked by editorial 
matter on one, two or three sides. Of 
course, it is taken for granted that an 
important factor is placement on a 
page which has large reader traffic and 
which carries subject matter interesting 
to the person at whom the advertise- 
ment is aimed. 


The figures appear to show as much 
as 25-30% difference in readership of 
the same advertisement as it is placed 
in an outside or an inside position on 
the page, the edge being, surprisingly, 
in favor of the inside position; and 
33% difference between the readership 
of advertisements having reading mat- 
ter on no sides, and those having it on 
three sides. Whether an advertise- 
ment is placed above or below the fold 
makes little difference, but what edge 
there is turns out to be in favor of the 
copy placed below the fold. 


The next important point to deter- 
mine, since proximity of editorial mat- 
ter plays so large a part in whether or 
not an advertisement is going to stand 
a chance of being seen, and read, is 
what types of reading matter get the 
greatest attention of men and women. 
Graph C answers this question. 


It will be observed that, of the 
readers of a given newspaper, 63% of 
the men read general news, 72% of 
the women; that society pages attract 
87% of women and only 49% of 
men; women’s pages, 79% of women, 
37% of men; food sections, 61% of 
women, 33% of men; sports, on the 
other hand, draw 69% of men news- 
paper readers, only 36% of the 
women; but comics have an almost 
equal appeal to both sexes, with 85% 


of men reading them, and 83% 
women. 


Movie pages attract 76% of 
women, 60% men; while editorial de. 
partments have an interest for both 
sexes, being read by 77% of the men, 
76% women. Both sexes also go for 
pictures, with a high of 92% women, 
91% men. Classified advertising is 
read by 50% of women, 47% of men, 
and neither sex is very greatly inter- 
ested in financial pages; but the ratio 
is men 30%, women 20%. 

A summary of the first 15 of the 
studies of the Foundation shows the 
effect of page placement on readership. 
In analysis of this factor, we see that 
interest in both sexes holds fairly 
steady through page ten and then de- 
clines as back pages are reached. For 
both sexes, interest revives somewhat at 
first pages of the second section, then 
declines, and again picks up sharply at 
the end, where classified usually ap- 
pears. For the most part, left hand 
pages get more attention than right 
hand pages. Men read 54% of left 
hand pages, 47% of right hand pages; 
women read 63% of left hand pages, 
58% of right hand ones. 


Figures Falsify Tradition 


There is a long tradition that almost 
automatically places grocery store ad- 
vertising on food pages. A check 
made on readership per line per 100,- 
000 readers comparing grocery store 
advertising visibility on food pages 
and non-food pages gave the edge to 
non-food pages. This was true not 
only for men but just as emphatically 
for women. Visibility of grocery store 
advertising on food pages was 12.7 for 
men, 33.9 for women, while on non- 
food pages the figures are: Men, 17.0, 
and women, 42.4. 


Incidentally, this result confirms the 
stand taken by the M. J. B. Coffee Co., 
as described in SALES MANAGEMENT 
(September 15, p. 57). M. J. B.'s 
advertising manager, Paul H. Beauter, 
is reported to have achieved satisfying 
results when he removed M. J. B. 
coffee advertising from food pages, 
transferred them to women’s pages of 
newspapers, making what he called “a 
radical break with tradition.” 

“Our findings bear out this ad- 
vertiser’s experience,” Mr. Honig 
remarks. 

(Part II of Mr. Honig’s analysis 
will deal with the effect of space on 
readership of ete ong advertising; 
Part III, with the effect of layout and 
copy treatment on readership. Part Il 
will sppear in SM for December 15.— 
The Editors.) 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


IDEAS-WANTED:! 
} 200 


“What do you want in your business magazine?” 


Retail Jewelers 
were asked... 


q And here is what they asked for: 


B87 “Ideas” on Window and Store Display 

B2% “Ideas” on Selling Methods 

73% “Ideas” on Retail Advertising 

73% “Suggestions” of New and Saleable items for jewelry store 
38% “Ideas” on Management—Credits—Collections, etc. 


A REMARKABLE lack of interest was shown in the trade news, per- 
' sonal mention, miscellaneous news, etc., which form the major part of 
the contents of so many “trade papers.” 


WHAT a preponderant majority want is “Ideas” and “help”—and 
THE JEWELERS’ CIRCULAR-KEYSTONE is the only magazine pub- 
lishing this type of information; therefore, the only jewelry magazine 
published for and in the interest of the retail jeweler. 


THis “reader interest” is what makes manufacturers’ and wholesalers’ 
advertising effective. 


THE jeweler is supreme at the point of sale—let your advertising mes- 
sage be dominant and consistent in the one magazine that commands this 
retail jeweler’s interest by publishing “Ideas and Helpful Suggestions.” 


THE JEWELERS’ CIRCULAR - KEYSTONE 
A Chilton Publication 


100 East 42nd Street ‘ ‘ ° ° ‘ New York 
56th and Chestnut Streets ° ‘ ‘ . Philadelphia 


Chicago ® Pittsburgh ® Boston ® Providence ® Los Angeles diy 
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WHEN THESE MEN SPEAK eal 


THEIR INDUSTRIES LISTEN! 


And this is what key men have been 
saying in their letters answering the ques- 
- tion “Why do you read Business Papers?” 


H. A. Peterson, VP, Intertype Corp.: 
“It has a cash value to my company.” 
Lewis W. Waters, VP, General Foods Corp.: 
“They are tools of my business.” 
A. A. Backus, VP, U. S. Industrial Chemicals, Inc.: 
- “They are necessary to me in this business.” 
F. L. Anprews, Pres., Hotel New Yorker Corp.: 
“They help me run this hotel.” 
Pui. T. Spracue, Pres., The Hays Corp.: 
“They are indispensable to industrial progress.” . 
P. W. Kierer, Chief Engineer of Motive Power and Rolling Stock, ;> 
New York Central System: : 
“They really help us do our day's work.” 


Georce M. Gross, Pres., Gross-Morton Corp.: , . 7 ZF states» 
“They help us make a profit out of our business.” fi ‘ 1 
Axsert B. McKer, Jr., Gen. Mgr., San Pedro Lumber Co.: \, % qf 
“They guide us in our market plans and policies.” =_ — fs 
W. S. Atuison, Gen. Mgr., Quality Bakers of America: 4 & | es 
d “They carry news this industry needs and uses.” i 


Joun Stater, Pres., J. & J. Slater shoe stores: 
“They deal with the life blood of this business.” 
BENJAMIN H. Nam, Pres., The Namm Store: 
“They make me think.” 
Burt T. Anperson, Trans. Research Dir., Union Switch & Signal Co.: 
“Ideas of real value are developed.” 
L. B. Bonnett, Engineer of Design and Planning, 
Consolidated Edison Co.: 
“They are the newspapers of this industry.” 


GOOD BUSINES! 


A survey series by Sales Managem 
showing that key men everywhert’ 
industry are regular readers of b” 
ness papers... and why. 


Sponsored by the following Busiet 
Papers receiving unanimous V° 
from a jury of disinterested 
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WHEN ADVERTISERS SPEAK in good business papers, 
big buyers such as these listen because they read 
their principal trade and industrial magazines with 
interest and confidence. Their own words prove it! 


umcY MEN READ BUSINESS PAPERS 


siness news relating 
fy. . authentic, unbl 


NAMES OF FAME! 


EDWARD KREHBIEL, whose letter is before 
you, is Vice-President and General Manager 
of Black, Starr & Gorham, Inc., the oldest 
jewelry and silverware retail business in 
New York City. founded in 1810. The famed 
names now combined in this firm’s style have 
always stood for leadership in the industry. 
Mr. Krehbiel personally typifies this leader- 
ship. In the dozen years since he came to the 
company from the department store field 
(J. L. Hudson, Detroit) he has occupied many 
important posts for the industry in “extra 
curricular” work. He is regarded as one of 
the wisest counselors in the field. 


APERS BUI 


BAKERS WEEKLY, New York 


BOOT AND SHOE RECORDER, 
New York 


CERAMIC INDUSTRY, Chicago 


CHEMICAL & METALLURGICAL 
ENGINEERING, New York 


DEPARTMENT STORE ECON- 


us vol! 


ELECTRICAL WORLD, New York 
FOOD INDUSTRIES, New York 


HOTEL WORLD-REVIEW, 
New York 


THE IRON AGE, New York 


THE JEWELERS’ CIRCULAR- 
KEYSTONE, New York 


BUSINESS 


MACHINE DESTGN,—Cleveland 
a 


POWER, New York 


RAILWAY ELECTRICAL ENGI- 
NEER, New York 


RAILWAY SIGNALING, Chicago 
SALES MANAGEMENT, New York 
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Ask the Dealer How He Feels 


About Your Display Material 


If you want to see windows and counters a-bloom with promotion 


pieces for your product, give the dealer what he wants—not what 


you think he ought to like and accept. 


BY 


DAN LAYMAN 


Account Executive, Lord & Thomas 


Los Angeles 


HE term “consumer accept- 

ance” is constantly on the lips 

of manufacturers, advertising 

men, package designers and 
others who have the job of giving 
products appetite appeal, good appear- 
ance, saleability, etc. 

“Dealer acceptance’’ is not so often 
heard, but the package designer knows 
about it, and the designer of display 
material recognizes it as his Problem 
No. 1. 

To the package designer, dealer ac- 
ceptance may mean a carton that stacks 
easily. For example, a little food 

acket, not quite square, labeled the 
so way instead of the short way 
(perhaps only the difference of half 
an inch) would bring the folded ends 
to the side, so that the packages would 
not topple from the shelf. 

In another case, a bath compound 
had a novelty box with a raised trans- 
parent plastic bubble on the top, 
through which the product could be 
seen—very nice in the dealer’s show- 
case, but awkward in the storeroom. 
It needed a pasteboard slipcover to 
square it off for stacking and ship- 


ping. 
Dealer Must Be Consulted 


The display man starts with dealer 
acceptance, and asks how the dealer is 
going to feel about sales accessories 
designed to increase his volume. He 
asks the dealer himself, and discovers 
that the latter has certain yardsticks of 
his own that cannot be ignored. 

Imagine a new quickie dessert. 
Grant that it has a delicious new flavor, 
is full of vitamins, whitens teeth, red- 
dens cheeks, builds husky boys and 
slim girls, and will be advertised in a 
super-national campaign. 

Easy enough to design a stunning 
display piece for this new product, 
something with appetite apeal, health 
appeal—perhaps sex appeal. But ask 
the dealer how he feels about it. 

He may say that it’s a grand pack- 
age dessert, but that it’s just one more 
to him. There are numerous package 
desserts; he carries as many as he feels 
he can handle, some regional besides 
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the national brands; they sell steadily 
and make a profit—but they all go 
back on the same shelf in the rear. 
That’s where they've made a place for 
themselves, rated on sales and profit. 
The only display piece he can use is a 
shelf strip. 

Such being dealer acceptance in 
most of the better stores, the display 
man works out some simple message 
for a strip, like “Try the tangy good- 
ness of this super-super dessert!” With 
that and a piece of cardboard an inch 
high and 18 inches long, he does the 
best he can with art and color. Of 
course, package desserts get front 
showing in some stores, but on the 
average, they will be found in the 
back. 

On the other hand, here is a new 
dog food. The manufacturer will ad- 
vertise it liberally, and give a dog 
whistle for three labels. The display 
man can build his piece for generous 
space on a counter piled with dog 
foods, and be fairly sure to get posi- 
tion, if he observes two or three rules 
of the game. Animal foods are one of 
his biggest sellers. 

In food, drugs, hardware—all retail 
lines—there is a place more or less 
fixed for a given product. That place 
may change, but according to what it 


is today, you design point-of-sale ma- 
terial. 

Where will the product be carried— 
in what part of the store, in what 
space, on a counter, on a shelf, in a 
showcase? The answer to these ques. 
tions writes the ticket for display ma- 
terial. 

Department stores have 50 or more 
groups of merchandise in their differ. 
ent sections, but the ten leaders, the 
money-makers, according to Depart. 
ment Store Economist, are generally 
cosmetics, hosiery, women’s under. 
wear, coats and suits, millinery, men’s 
furnishings, costume jewelry, infants 
wear, basement corsets. 


Profit Determines Display 


Suppose the display material is to 
be designed for a product that sells in 
department stores, First question, 
“How does the merchandise manager 
feel about this kind of product—where 
does it group in his profit items? Does 
it belong in one of the money-making 
sections? Forty percent of the big 
stores’ business is done in things for 
personal appearance—does it make 
women beautiful, and children cute? 

The merchandise expert may glance 
at a beautiful display piece, designed 
without attention to this classification, 
and turn thumbs down, because the 
product belongs in a department that 
carries slender profit. 

Because what the dealer feels about 
the product is important in display de- 
sign, and to find out how the de 
feels, many large advertisers, and their 
advertising agencies, make market sur- 
veys to gauge dealer feeling. 

Some advertisers have their own 
dealer service men in the field all year 
‘round, checking up on dealer opinion, 
and building displays for dealers who 
are willing to give space, reporting 
what dealers say about the material, 
and what they do with it. 

The dealer is not often enthusiastic 
about display material, and the major- 
ity of his opinions are negative. For 
a display designer, visits to the dealer 
are apt to be depressing. He invites 
the stranger to come back in the re- 
ceiving room and see how much dis- 
play material is carted away with the 
rubbish. 

But it may turn out that the display 
piece some dealers consider a failure, 
is used by others, and found to be 
successful in selling goods. In which 
case, the dealers who rejected it can 
be asked to give it a trial, on its proved 
record. 

And the dealer may actually be look- 
ing for a good display piece, because 
the product is one he wants to feature. 
Pieces he rejects are not suitable for 
reasons that the display designer can 
easily discover. 
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There’s a groundswell of work in architects’ hands —a 
14% increase in building volume is forecast for 194. 
Architects and engineers are planning for national 
defense, specifying products for new factories, new 
housing, new schools, offices and warehouses... And 
while they’re planning more than three-fourths of the 
three-and-a-half billion dollar building market, they'll 
come to ARCHITECTURAL RECORD for pertinent data 
on plans and products used in successful projects of the 
type on which they are working. That’s why, if you sell 
products in the building field, it pays to back up 
your sales campaign with advertising to architects in | Hl 
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Size is an important point. He may 
like the piece, but it is too large. Go 
into stores of various types, and sur- 
vey the possibilities for display at the 
cash counter, on the showcases, the 
shelves, the floor, inside the showcase. 
Space is rigidly rationed, and height 
and depth are just as important as 
counter or floor area, because a piece 
that fits in number of square inches 
occupied, may obscure displays behind. 

A display may be all right for size, 
but the dealer rejects it because the art 
work is mediocre, It can be too flashy 
in color. 


It may carry too much advertising 
for its human interest. Human interest 
is, generally, what you see on the best 
magazine covers, which are point-of- 
sale pieces for newsstands. Pretty girls, 
handsome young men, babies, animals, 
little human stories taken in at a 
glance. The same basic subjects are 
extensively used in display pieces, and 
where cut-out is not too expensive, the 
display piece can have a three-dimen- 
sional effect not possible in a cover. 

Display material often has the lever- 
age of consumer advertising to increase 
its dealer acceptance. National adver- 
tising has told his customers about the 
product, he knows that a good displa 
will help him tie onto the ented, 
and the material echoes the consumer 
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advertising, saying, “Here you are— 
that new product you’ve been reading 
about.’’ The dealer understands front- 
page values in his merchandise. 


Inject Seasonal Spirit 


Seasonal display motifs, of course, 
have a strong appeal to the dealer, At 
Christmas time, before Thanksgiving, 
during June with its brides and gradu- 
ates, people are thinking about spend- 


ing money for the occasion. His share 
of the money depends on the festival 
spirit he creates in his store. 

But seasonal display pieces are nec- 
essarily short-lived, and prohibitive for 
many concerns, by reason of expense. 
They may also create the impression 
that the product is seasonal, Turkeys 
offer an example of seasonal over-em- 
phasis. Turkey is good to eat all year, 
but has long suffered from its associa- 
tion with Thanksgiving. 

Dealer acceptance improves when 
the man designing displays keeps in 
touch with the dealer, and knows 
what's on his mind, We are all prone 
to think ourselves busy, with manu- 
facturing, advertising and distribution, 
and forget that the dealer is busy, too. 
In his store, he has to unpack millions 
of packages, wheel them to his shelves, 
pile them in pyramids, sell them one 
by one, and charge and deliver. 

Your product is one in a great horse 
race, maybe fast, maybe a selling- 
plater. He is interested in the horse 
that is going to win for him, and a 
strong display piece improves its 
chances. 

He will size up your display piece 
critically, find fault with it, think twice 
about it—and if it looks as though it 
would help him win profits, will find 
room for it, and let it work for him. 
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Col. Pohl and the Watermans watch the beasts that depict boosted sales. 


January Normally Dull? Why Not 
Plan a Rapid-Fire Sales Contest? 


Here are two ideas, both used with a high degree of success this 


year. 


One is built around an anniversary; the other develops its 


interest through many prizes for different sales accomplishments. 


SALES contest in which a 

large share of the interest 

hung upon the announcement 

of new prizes from time to 
time, promoted for a two-month period 
by L. E. Waterman Co., Newark, 
fountain pen manufacturers, produced 
a 30% increase in sales. 

A series of teaser messages were sent 
to all men a week and a half before 
the contest opened: “Something is 
coming to your house soon. And it 
ain't relatives. Watch for it;” “Watch 
for vital information coming your 
way. . . . Invigorating as a rubdown 
with a handful of ten-penny nails. 

Inspiring as a long quaff of a 
rich, heady brew. And we don’t mean 
Hedy LaMarr,” etc. 

These teasers continued for five 
days. Then those men within travel- 
ing distance of the home office were 
called in for a conference. Others re- 
ceived a bulletin describing the con- 
test. After those at the conference 
had been told about the contest, a large 
punchboard was unveiled. Seven discs 
had been cut into it, representing 
Waterman's sales districts. 

Seven company officers, including 
the president and vice-presidents, then 
paid $5 each for the privilege of 
choosing a district team to sponsor. 
The $35 pool was to go to the win- 
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ning team’s sponsor. Each officer 
punched a disc, on the back of which 
was the name of a sales team. It was 
his task to help that team win. 

Total volume in itself was not the 
determining factor in the contest 
awards, because each man’s territory 
varies in the amount of business it 
habitually produces. Waterman off- 
cials wanted this to be a contest of 
selling ability, rather than a reward to 
those men with the most profitable 
territories. 

Taking the preceding year’s figures 
for each territory as the base amount, 
making slight adjustments for variable 
differentials, and a proportionate in- 
crease for greater sales expected as a 
result of the contest, prizes were desig- 
nated for those men who showed the 
greatest percentage of increase over 
their determined average. 

Prizes were spread out so that 28 of 
the 41 salesmen could win from $5 
to $100. In addition, there was a $50 
prize to the supervisor of the district 
which made the highest percentage of 
increase Over its cumulative average. 
Thus sales supervisors had an active 
interest in spurring their men on. 

An extra $50 was offered to the man 
who had the highest percentage in- 
crease at the end of the first month. 
This prompted a running start. Later 


a second special prize—a new hat— 
went to each man who reached half 
his total sales figure at the end of a 
month. All could win, and 26 out of 
41 did. 

Two weeks after the start a third 
special prize was announced: $25 to 
the man with the largest net dollar 
volume sold to new accounts during 
the contest. At the end of the first 
month a fourth prize was hung up: 
$25 to the salesman with the greatest 
percentage of increase in the second 
month. 

This was calculated to encourage 
men who were low-scorers. They had 
not done as well in their territories as 
had the leaders. Therefore they had 
the best chance of winning that special 
bonus in the last half. 

Communiques started with the con- 
test. A score. sheet went out at the 
end of the first week, and from then 
on standings were released every sec- 
ond or third day. A score board in 
the Newark office was a meeting place 
for friendly arguments. 

Division supervisors and salesmen 
sent to the home office “‘defis’” and 
challenges which were mimeographed 
and passed along to competing col- 
leagues. Team sponsors also showered 
men in their groups with advice and 
encouragement. Not a day of the first 
month passed without each man re- 
ceiving two or three pieces of mail 
bearing directly on his chances of win- 
ning a prize. 

The company bi-weekly house organ, 
of course, commented on the contest 
in every issue. While all other pro- 
motional material hinged on the con- 
test a Waterman official explains, “we 
thought this might be a particularly 
good time to remind the men of basic 
sales principles tied-in with the con- 
test—material to which they might not 
give as much attention during the ordi- 
nary routine.” Accordingly, three 
times a week cartoon bulletins were 
issued entitled, “How Not to Win 
Contest Prizes.”’ 


How to Alienate Sales 


In humorous style these cautioned 
salesmen to keep a padlock on their 
sample cases, not to work on Satur- 
days, not to get credit data, etc. By 
connecting them with prizes, an im- 
pression was created which may well 
last long after the contest is forgotten. 

Surprisingly, while it may have 
seemed that after two months the win- 
ners would be clearly apparent, this 
was not the case. A salesman who 
had been in 13th place secured a splen- 
did order the day before closing—and 
won first prize. Team ratings, though, 
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How to increase your advertising's efficiency 


Controlled circulation eliminates the “ifs and buts’ 


that sap the selling power of your program 


If a business paper subscription salesman 
could reach and sell all the logical candidates 
for readership of his magazine .. . then you 
would have a powerful advertising tool at your 
disposal. 

But . . . the facts are all against it. Your own 
sales force will tell you it cannot hope to sell 
anything like 100% of its logical market. And 
the task of selling gets harder as it approaches 


key executives who are busy, short on time and 


hard to sell on anything at all. 


The admitted shortcomings of salesmanship 
place an unnecessary handicap on industrial ad- 
vertising. For, some years ago a group of shrewd 
and experienced Business Paper publishers de- 
cided to defy convention and re-examine the 
question of circulation solely on its merits. 


What they found was somewhat surprising. 
They found that subscription price has nothing 
to do with the value a reader places on a maga- 
zine. They found that while men may not buy, 
yet they will always read what is vital to their 


interests .. . provided it is placed in their hands. 
And these unconventional facts outlined a 
formula that gives advertisers exactly what they 
want... complete and bull’s-eye circulation. 

There is the simple explanation of the un- 
usual success of controlled circulation publica- 
tions. These publishers spend no money on 
high-cost and highly antiquated subscription 
selling methods. Instead, they put their money 
into vital editorial content, into scientific and 
adequate list building, into making sure that they 
reach the right men . . . the key men who con- 
stitute your true advertising audience. 

Human nature does the rest. Human nature 
reads these interesting magazines .. . and re- 
sponds to the appeals in the advertising pages. 
You are invited to test the appetites of these 
important men for vital news of your product. 
Call in a representative of the Controlled Cir- 
culation Publication that covers your market. 
He has facts. And a test campaign in his paper 
will bring you more facts . . . the kind that look 
good in your sales records. 


THIS ADVERTISEMENT IS SPONSORED AND PAID FOR BY THESE LEADING C.C.A. PUBLICATIONS 


Bakers Review 
Bankers Monthly 


Better Roads 


Book 


Hospital Topics and Buyer 


Hitchcock’s Machine Tool Blue 


Modern Machine Shop 
New Equipment Digest 


Petroleum Marketer 


Industrial Equipment News 


Combustion 


Compressed Air Magazine 


Contractors and Engineers Monthly Liquor Store & Dispenser 


Drug Topics 
Dun’s Review Meat 


Electric Light & Power 


Industrial Power 


Jobber Topics 


Machine Design 


Meat Merchandising 


Pit & Quarry Handbook 
Premium Practice 
Progressive Grocer 
Purchasing 

Roads and Streets 

Rug Profits 


Mill & Factory 


Electrical Dealer 
Electrical Manufacturing 
Equipment Preview 
Excavating Engineer 
Golfdom 


Graphic Arts Monthly 


Soda Fountain 

Super Service Station 
Tires 

What’s New In Home 


Economics 


Wood Products 


CONTROLLED CIRCULATION PUBLICATIONS 
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were rather firmly fixed and the Cali- 
fornia “‘Lions,”” who had led most of 
the way, ended in first place with 
141% of their quota. 

The contest was not held during a 
dull period, but in one of Waterman's 
three best volume seasons. Results 
would seem to justify persistent pro- 
motion, not only in doldrums but in 
peak periods as well. 

With no innovations nor expensive 
prizes, the satisfactory results were ob- 
tained by adjustment of sales poten- 
tials to give every man a chance to 
win, regardless of total dollar volume; 
diffusion of prizes so that a majority 
would win something, yet not auto- 
matically guaranteeing a prize; sus- 
tained interest by announcement of 
new prizes during the contest; fre- 
quent distribution of standings; per- 
sistent promotion touching every phase 
of the contest and profitable salesman 
ship. 


Mills’ “President’s Month” 


ALES booked by Mills Novelty 
Co., of Chicago, for March this 
year totaled 72% more than in 
February. Its business lead over 
competition, according to its official 
announcement, increased from 56% 
in February to 71% in March. Sales 
were up 414% over March, 1939. 
March in each of these years was a 
“contest month.” Being a between- 
seasons period, March always threatens 
to be a “low” month in business. For 
that reason, the annual special drive. 

The contest this year was built 
around an unusual idea. Fred L. 
Mills was celebrating his tenth anni- 
versary as president of the company, 
so March was designated as ‘‘Presi- 
dent's Month.” A handsome book, a 
single volume prepared, was designed 
in tooled Levant leather. It was called 
the “President's Book.” Any sales- 
man who sold orders totaling $1,000 
or more in March was represented in 
the book with a full page. 

On this page was emblazoned the 
salesman’s name and the total amount 
of his orders. The salesman getting 
the most orders, in dollars, was given 
the first page following the greetings 
to Mr. Mills. Other pages followed 
in order, according to total sales, until 
the hindmost salesman rated the last 
page in the book. 

To spur the men further, President 
Mills awarded each man who booked 
$1,000 worth of business a “‘presi- 
dent’s award pin.” If he sold a vol- 
ume of $2,500 the salesman received 
a pin with a diamond in it; the man 
making the highest record in each 
zone got a pin with a larger diamond; 
while the man making the highest rec- 
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ord for the entire country got one with 
a still larger diamond. 

The district manager had his name 
in the book for achieving the first 
quota and a pin with a diamond for 
topping the second quota. Zone man- 
agers were rewarded similarly, each 
one arriving at the second quota get- 
ting a pin with a quarter-karat dia- 
mond. In all 310 salesmen, 23 district 
managers and four zone managers 
were involved. 

In starting the contest which ran 
from March 1 to March 31, Ralph J. 
Mills, vice-president, mailed on Febru- 
ary 28 to all executives and salesmen in 
the general machine division a letter: 


Ten years ago Fred L. Mills, my brother, 
assumed the presidency of this company. 
That makes 1940 a tenth anniversary, and 
it seems fitting and proper that we should 
mark the occasion in some manner. The 
1930's were troubled years. America ex- 
perienced in those years its worst depres- 
sion, its worst business deflation. But while 
other organizations were beset with doubts, 
fear and sct-backs, the Mills Novelty Co. 
experienced its greatest expansion. 

Our business has doubled, tripled and 
quadrupled. Many new products have 
been added. Four separate and distinct 
additions were made to the main office and 
plant. Two additional plants have been 
acquired in an effort to keep pace with our 
ever-mounting need for additional manu- 
facturing facilities. 

So it seems that 1940 should be celebrated 
as a special occasion. As a fitting tribute 
to the man whose courage and wisdom has 
made our ten years of -progress possible, 
we have set aside the month of March, 
1940, as President’s Month. 


After that came the story of the 
special souvenir volume and each man 
was told how he could get a page in 
it as a testimonial to President Mills 
and how this page would be a personal 
and permanent reminder of the sales- 
man’s position on the sales force. 


Fred's Friends 
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Total sales dollars determine the page 
in this book upon which the salesman’s 
name is emblazoned with his orders. 


A. E. Wilson, sales manager, fol- 
lowed with another announcement, 
mailed on March 4, going into further 
details. He told how this handsome 
book would be entitled ‘Fred’s 
Friends.”” He promised his men that 
in a few days a photograph of the 
book would follow together with 
sample pages from the book itself. He 
also mentioned the pins and told how 
to get not only a pin but a pin with a 
diamond in it. 


Mr. Wilson followed with a second 
enthusiasm-building announcement on 
March 8. This went into further de- 
tails regarding the president's book, 
described the pins in detail, told how 
to get them—by writing orders—add- 
ing: 

These pins you will be proud to own 
and wear. They not only mark you as a 
Mills man, but the wording has been ar- 
ranged in such a manner as to assist you 
in impressing your prospects with the fact 
that you have cooperated in a Tenth Anni- 
versary Program. The pins with diamonds 
are especially fine, but whether you win a 
diamond-set pin or a plain one, you will 
find them in good taste. ‘ 

All circumstances work in our favor, as- 
sisting us to make March an outstanding 
month. The Spring rush is on. 

Every few days bulletins went out 
with the names of salesmen who had 
qualified for a page in the book. At 
the last moment the date for qualify- 
ing was extended to April 8—to put 
a final squeeze on the men who had 
been dallying. Men were told: 

If you have not qualified, what will you 
do about it? And when? 

Time is passing—you know what Time 
means now—every 37 hours before prospects 
results in a freezer order! (Company sta- 
tistics show that for each 37 hours put in 
in the presence of a prospect, on an aver- 
age, one sale is made.) 

No excuse for being a failure! No more 
alibis—just picture your earnings on 4a 
six-hour-a-day basis. 

Announcements were mailed out to 
all salesmen on March 23 listing the 
names of those who had qualified for 
the lapel pins as of that date. Other 
similar proddings followed. Men were 
pushed to special endeavor by proving 
to them that other men were making 
progress. 

Early in the contest each man was 
sent a two-color proof, black type with 
a blue border, of the page that was to 
represent him in the book. At the 
close of the contest he was told he 
would sign his name to the page. His 
sales record for the duration of the 
contest would be added. The correct- 
ness of the figures would be attested 
to by the district manager and his zone 
manager. 

That, of course, as any salesman 
could see, put his record for the spe- 
cial push directly under the scrutiny 
of all his superiors—district manager, 
zone manager and President Mills. 
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NEW YORK SUBWAYS ADVERTISING CO., Inc. 


Makes an Announcement of Interest to 


Advertisers and their Agencies 


NEW YORK SUBWAYS ADVERTISING COMPANY takes pleasure in 
announcing that it has been awarded advertising franchises on the B. M.‘T. and 
Interborough Divisions of the New York City Transit System in addition to its 


former franchise on the Independent Division (8th Avenue). 


—_K 


OUR POLICY of selling space through recognized agencies which was established 


in our operation of the advertising franchise on the Independent (8th Avenue) Sub- 


way will now be extended to cover advertising on the Interborough Division (which 
has not been commissionable heretofore ) and the B. M. I. Division. There will be 
no increase in rate. 

ay, 
IMPROVEMENTS IN SERVICE resulting from the advantages of a single 
management, plus the added convenience of being able to cover any one or all 
three Systems on a single order form, will be welcomed by advertisers and agencies. 
Orders written at the published rate will be subject to Fifteen Percent (1547 ) 
advertising agency discount to recognized agencies. 

K 
ABOUT OURSELVES—New York Subways Advertising Company first entered 
the field of subway advertising on October 19th, 1939, when it was awarded the 
advertising franchise on the Independent (8th Avenue) Subway System. We main- 
tain our headquarters and sales office in New York City but in addition, for the 


convenience of our customers, we have made available the various local offices of 


National Transitads, Inc. throughout the United States. 


NEW YORK SUBWAYS ADVERTISING CO., INC. 
630 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 


TELEPHONE: CIRCLE 6-8400 
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Sugar-Coated Correspondence 
Course Teaches Jobbers’ Salesmen 


Missionary men couldn’t do all the work of showing salesmen for 


1,200 jobbers how to sell this technical product—pressure gauges. 


But “13 easy lessons by mail” helped jump volume by 37%. 


BY LOUIS 


H. BRENDEL 


Manager of Jobber Relations, 
Vanning, Maxwell & Moore, Inc., 
Bridgeport 


VEN with 40 missionary men in 
the field, it’s a real chore for 
them to do a thorough job of 
teaching the salesmen of 1,200 

jobbers to sell Ashcroft pressure 
gauges. From practical experience we 
have found that the best way to do this 
is for our missionary men to work a 
day or so with each salesman. 

This day is spent in making calls 
in company with the jobber salesman 
on his own prospects. He learns to 
sell gauges by seeing our missionary 
man get orders for gauges in his pres- 
ence. Pressure gauges are sold mainly 
by mill supply jobbers to industrial 
power and process plants. 

Actually there isn’t anything mys- 
terious or very technical about a pres- 
sure gauge, but many jobbers’ salesmen 
think there is. This is readily under- 
standable when one considers that such 
salesmen frequently are supposed to 
sell up to 70,000 items. It’s remark- 
able that they learn as much as they 
do about the many different items. 
Every salesman instinctively knows 
how a hack saw, a Stillson wrench, 
or a file works, but he knows as little 
about the inside of a pressure gauge 
and what makes it work as he does 
about his own watch. Therefore out 
missionary man’s real job is to remove 
all “fear’’ of gauges by pointing out 


how simple they really are. 
Missionaries Salvage Sales 


Some of our jobbers’ salesmen work 
in localities where it is not economi- 
cally practical for our missionary men 
to accompany them. Many in more 
accessible territories can’t be worked 
with often enough. Jobbers’ men show 
an increase in gauge (or any other 
products’) sales for a short period 
after a missionary man has worked 
with them until other missionary men 
listract them with other types of in- 
dustrial equipment. 

We needed some practical means of 
augmenting the work of these 40 mis- 
sionary men—-some way to Carry our 
message frequently and effectively to 
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all our jobbers’ salesmen. They al- 
ready had our catalogs and literature, 
but they had neither the time nor the 
inspiration to read them. 

Our solution was a simple, easy- 
to-take, sugar-coated correspondence 
course consisting of 13 primer-style 
cards. Each “lesson”, or ‘“‘pointer’’, 
comprised a childishly simple cartoon 
illustration and an equally simple 50 
to 100-word explanation in large, 
legible type. One “‘lesson’’ was 
mailed out each Monday morning for 
13 weeks, the final one carrying a re- 
ply card on which we asked the recipi- 
ent to tell us what he thought of the 
“course”. To encourage frankness, 
we stated that the replies need not 
necessarily be signed. 


Simplicity Pointed Out 


The first card emphasized the fact 
that it is not necessary to be an en- 
gineer to sell gauges; that anyone can 
learn all he needs to know to sell 
Ashcroft gauges in a few minutes and 
that jobbers sell a whale of a lot of 
them every year. 

Number two card shows what makes 
a gauge work; shows that a gauge is 
as simple as one of the paper “blow- 
out’”” toys seen on New Year's Eve. 
Successively, cards tell how to pick the 
right gauges; a few simple application 
tips; then two sales features followed 
by three miscellaneous pointers, and 
the final request for comments. 

If there was any basic plan to this 
gauge correspondence course, it was 
“keep it simple’. That is why it ap- 
pealed to jobbers’ salesmen. The 
illustrations caught his attention. The 
few simple words were easy to read 
and to understand. 

Considerable time and effort were 
expended in building the right mail- 
ing list for this educational campaign. 
When we started the course, we had 
compiled a list of 5,000 salesmen’s 
home addresses. We had already 
learned that a salesman gives such ma- 
terial more attention if it reaches him 
in the evening at his home. 


As the campaign really got rolling, 
many jobbers, who had been reluctant 
to give us lists of their salesmen’s 
names and addresses, hurried them in 
so their men might also profit from 
the course. Interesting, too, is the fact 
that a plea for still more names and 
addresses from jobbers who failed to 
respond to three previous requests is 
bringing real results now. They don't 
want to be left out when we start our 
“second reader’. 

An extra dividend from this course 
is the use our own salesmen have made 
of it in obtaining new stock jobbers 
who had not previously stocked our 
gauges. Sample “lessons” also pro- 
vided added conviction of our support 
to our direct mail attempts to get new 
stock jobbers. 

To tie in with this mail course, our 
district sales managers have been pro- 
vided with suitable visual presentations 
and props. These were used steadily 
through the campaign and are still see- 
ing service at jobbers’ sales meetings. 

“Graduates” of our course returned 
several hundred of the reply cards. 
This card was designed to make it easy 
to tell what each man thought of the 
course. It reads: 

HERE IT IS, BRENDEL— 
[] I have found the “little pointers” on 
selling Ashcroft gauges interesting. 


[J They have helped me sell some more 
gauges. 

[] I'd like to have you send me some more 
“pointers” on: 
[_] Gauge construction 
[] Special gauge applications 
(_] Duragauges 

I'd like to make the following suggestions: 


Signature: ee - a os 
(You don’t have to sign if you don’t want 
to.) 

Almost without exception the men 
found the “pointers” interesting. 
Likewise, their vote for additional in- 
formative pointers was __ practically 
unanimous. 

With such a response all in favor 
of continuing our simple gauge corre- 
spondence course, we must go on. Our 
jobber sales of Ashcroft gauges is up 
37% over a similar period for last 
year. Obviously we cannot credit the 
gauge correspondence course solely for 
this healthy growth, but we are con- 
vinced that it is playing an important 
part. 


On the facing page are four lessons 
from M, M & M’s correspondence course 
for jobbers’ salesmen. Actually gauges 
are not particularly complex, but many 
men think they are because they don't 
know much about them. The lessons 
were designed to strip off the veils of 
mystery, to remove fear of the unknown. 
Written in non-technical language, the 
lessons have evoked such comments as: 
“Send all the pointers you have: it keeps 
a fellow on his toes.” “You have brought 
points to my attention which I am con 
stantly passing on to customers.” 
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WHAT DO GAUGES D0? 


60 POUNDS 


Gauges report pressures 
in closed vessels, tanks. 
pipe lines, etc. 

Industrial plants must use 


6 Ul ps THIS BOWLER pressure gauges for safety 


and efficiency. 


Recording gauges make a 
continuous record on a 
chart of these pressures. 


WHERE ARE GAUGES USED? 


Here are a few of the common gauge applications to look for: 
On Boilers On Pumps 
On Air Compressors On Oil Burner Lines 
On Feed Water Lines On Hydraulic Presses 
With Reducing Regulators 
.. and in every system 


where it is desired TO KNOW THE PRESSURE. 


Sincerely, 


ASHCROFT GAUGE DIVISION 
LOUIS “500” BRENDEL 
“The Ashcroft Jobber Man” 


YOU CAN ALWAYS TELL WHETHER TO FURNISH A 
GAUGE WITH A BRONZE TUBE OR A STEEL TUBE 


DARNED IF | |ITSACINCH 
I KNOW | .|MR.CUSTOMER 
WHETHER | | FOR THAT | 
IWANT A | |SERVICE 
BRONZE on 
A STEEL 


TUGE 
GAUGE. 


This simple set-up will enable you to handle 95% of your prospects’ gauge 
problems: 


water 4 

steam or any other liquid or gas not cor- 
air rosive to bronze; 

brine 
alcohol 
oll 


for maximum working pressures up 
to 600 pounds. 


; ammonia 
benzine liqui 
USE A STEEL | coke gas = -_ iquid or gas not corrosive 
| creosote r 
TUBE GAUGE FOR gasoline 
kerosene 
natural gas 


(See Ashcroft Gauge Catalog oll ASHCROFT GAUGE DIVISION 
Page 1011) LOUIS “500” BRENDEL 
“The Ashcroft Jobber Man” 


Truly yours, 


5439 


REFRIG 


. > 4 44 


Mr.LOCKER PLANT OPERATOR: 


Deak femep 


ives your customers 12° below freezing home 
storage for 50 pounds of locker-frozen foods 
Jo your customers this means: 
+more convenience in locker plont use 
--«greater product sctisfaction 
To (oad this means: 


+more use of your Rous auch y gemtpins 


«more prospective customer: 


fhm ER OPERATING. PROFITS / 
OROFIT PLAN for cooperdling well yo bal f 


| ee 9 


Stewart-Warner’s new “Dual- 
Temp” has a freezing locker 
big enough to hold about 50 
pounds of foods, delivers a 
temperature of 22 degrees 
below freezing. It’s aimed 
squarely at the farm market. 
With such generous storage 
space at home, the farmer 
who uses locker plant facili- 
ties will have to make fewer 
trips to obtain supplies. 


Frozen Foods tor the Farm: A 
Vast Equipment Market? 


Locker plants for the storage of quick-frozen meats and 


fruits and vegetables for 


springing up all over the country. 


turers are taking the cue, 


use in the farm kitchen, 


are 


Refrigerator manufac- 


offering home units in which 


large quantities of frozen foods can be stored. 


BY L 


ANUFACTURERS of house- 
hold refrigerators have been 
chafing for ten years or more 
because of their failure to 

crack the farm market. Farmers, and 
farm wives, would come to the show 
rooms, look, shake their heads, and go 


away. They wouldn't buy—except in 
rare instances. 
Dealers and manufacturers for a 


long time said the reason was that the 
farms lacked electricity. Today elec- 
tricity reaches 1,900,000 farm homes. 

With this, mechanical refrigerators 
which could be operated on bottled 
gas or kerosene—both low in cost and 
readily available to farmers—were 
brought to a high state of perfection. 
The refrigerator men thought that 
surely, now, the farmer would be a 
push-over. 

He wasn't.’ 

Meantime refrigerators of all types 
were selling big guns in the cities and 
villages, They gradually began to for- 
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get those 6,000,000 plus farm fam- 
ilies, Maybe they weren’t much in- 
terested in food refrigeration anyway. 
Perhaps a few years from now, with a 
new generation growing up, and time 
to educate them, well, perhaps— 

Then, with startling suddenness, so 
fast that it shocked the gizzards out 
of the refrigerator manufacturers, there 
came a new development: Locker 
plants. 

Five years ago the locker plant busi- 
ness didn’t amount to a hill of beans. 
Three years ago it wasn’t much. Right 
now it is estimated that there are 
around 3,100 ny ker plants in the 
United States. A check-up by states 
was made as of July 1, 1940, and it 
was found that of that date there were 
2,838 which were serving 743,620 
families. It was estimated that in 
these families there were approxi- 
mately 2,825,000 mouths to feed. 

Locker plants are almost all built in 
small communities. Often they are in 


mere villages, Twenty-three per cent 
of them are operated by creameries or 
dairies and 16% by cooperatives. 
Fifteen per cent are run by individuals 
who have no other business, Seven- 
teen per cent are adjuncts to meat mar- 
kets, Urban dwellers use them to a 
degree but the bulk of the patrons are 
farmers. 

Farmers not interested in food re- 
frigeration? It seems they are inter- 
ested enough so that they'll drive miles 
to a town to use a locker. Engineers 
and research men, began a few months 
ago to do the logical thing. They went 
out and asked the farmers why they 
were not buying refrigerators. Here's 
the consolidated answer of just about 
all of them: 

“The accepted refrigerator is tail- 
ored to the needs of the city family. 
City and town families don’t stock up. 
They shop today and eat tomorrow. 
Farm families are larger, they eat 
more, and they want to lay in supplies. 
What the farmer wants is a hard- 
freeze unit into which he can put 
meats, fish, game, berries, green corn, 
and garden products and keep them 2 
long time, using them when he wants 
them. 

“If the refrigerator manufacturer 1s 
going to interest the farmer he must 
offer him a refrigerator with a hard- 
freeze unit in it. The farmer is a man 
who figures costs. He says it costs him 
probably three and one-half cents 4 
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— a 5 


mile to run his car to town. If he lives 
ten miles from his locker that’s 70 
cents for the round trip. 

“The locker’s weak point is that 
when frozen foods are thawed out they 
must be consumed promptly, What the 
farmer wants is plenty of space in his 
home refrigerator to put his hard- 
frozen foods in at once when he gets 
them home and keep them hard- 
frozen. 

“When the refrigerator manufac- 
turer will give the farmer that he will 
open up a market that probably can 
take up to 6,000,000 refrigerators. 
Until he does that the farmer will re- 
main cold to the whole home refriger- 
ator business. He won't buy what he 
doesn’t want.” 

As a result of this simple research 
three Chicago manufacturers this year 
have done something about it. 

International Harvester Co., which 
has never been in the household re- 
frigerator business, has brought out a 
walk-in and a reach-in refrigerator of 
farm size. It isn’t a beautiful device 
of pressed steel and gleaming white 
enamel. Its purpose is utility. It comes 
in knock-down form and the box is 
made of wood; plain, solid and well 
insulated. It can be equipped with a 
hard-freeze unit up to 12 cubic feet in 
storage capacity, big enough to store 
600 pounds of meat or 300 pounds of 
vegetables, 


Design Innovation 


Motor Products Co., North Chicago, 
which has never made home refriger- 
ators, has come out with a deep-freeze 
unit that looks like no other refriger- 
ator ever offered. Officially named 
“Deep-Freeze,” its storage space is 
simply a cylinder 1714 inches in dia- 
meter and 30 inches deep. It looks a 
bit like a barrel and opens at the top. 
It can be set for any temperature down 
to 20 degrees below zero. It sells for 
$225 f.0.b., North Chicago. If greater 
capacity is wanted it can be supplied 
with two cylinders with the power 
placed between them. 

Stewart-Warner, which has been 
making refrigerators for years, in Oc- 
tober announced its 1941 lines with a 
freezing locker built in. This has space 
€nough to hold about 50 pounds of 
miscellaneous foods and delivers a 
temperature of 22 degrees below 
freezing. Called the ‘“‘Dual-Temp,” it 
is the first out-and-out attempt of an 
old line refrigerator manufacturer to 
hook into the farm market though 
others have taken some steps in that 
general direction. 

Household refrigerators with small 
hard-freeze units, in theory, are not 
strictly new. The trend has been ap- 
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parent for a couple of years. The need 
has come as a result. of the building 
u,’ of frozen food distribution in all 
of our larger cities and many of the 
smaller places. It now seems apparent 
that refrigerators with deep-freeze 
units are wanted even in the larger 
cities because, by buying in greater 
quantities and storing, the housewife 
can purchase at lower cost. 

In the farming communities, how- 
ever, is where the real need lies and 
there a new field is being opened; one 
that Sam Goldwyn might refer to as 
slightly colossal. In size it might well 
fill the space of an entirely new indus- 


WANTED... 


87.00 worth 
—— for 365 days! 


Every day 


e _— 


try. The retrigerator industry, certain 
wise men say, has tragically underes- 
timated the farmer's purchasing capac- 
ity—if you give him what he wants. 
They ground this statement on the 
fact that the farmer is mechanically 
minded and that he has long been a 
buyer of labor-saving and money-pro- 
ducing equipment. The farmer doesn’t 
buy cheap gadgets. He understands 
that when it comes to machinery and 
equipment it pays to get the best. 
International Harvester, which knows 
the farmer through nearly a century of 
dealing with him, is taking the long- 
est bet in the field on the ability and 


SNS SS 


To MEN who know tobacco screen from 


best, it’s a pipe that where 
there’s smoke, 


Black Hills. 


there’s sales. 


Mississippi to 


pe 


WILL YOU SELL IT 7 


th 
t 


e rolling 
he rangy 


WHICH OF THESE 
DO YOU SELL? 


Here in America’s Money 


This broad, fertile land 


Selt, where each year folks is also a rich, ripe market 
spend mere than ninety for you who sell drugs, 
million dollars to turn to foods, beverages, cosmetics, 
bacco into smoke, the air soaps and dozens of other 
is fairly blue with this things. And, now, with 
money-making haze. business and agricultural 
Sys conditions better than ever, 
W © I blow some your Money selt people will be 
way with a few puffs from buying more than ever. 
The Cowles tations . . . Use The Cowles Stations, 
four voices in the middle- jy America’s Money Belt, 
west that cover America’s where sales are smoking 
Money Belt like a smoke hot 


Cfoae aapio® DES MOINES 
warcn.oo 


The Cowles Station, 


WMT * KANT * KSO « WN 


OFS Moines 


Represented Nationally by THE KATZ AGENCY 


Estimated Annual 
Retail Tobacco Sales 
in 


America’s Money Belt 
Cigars $13,738,148.93 
Cigarettes 59,219,534.00 
Chewing 

and Snuff 5,324,353.37 
Smoking 
Tobacco 12,691,425.38 


Total $90,973,461.68 


Suc. PUGH 7 
w/ Ga eel 


orE than 25,000 firms use 
M packaging materials and 
machinery of some kind,.. . 
"a 
fewer than 10,000 of them 
buy 75% of all packaging ma- 
terials and machinery sold! 


THE TOP 10,000 


After months of research, PACKAG- 
ING PARADE has located most of 
these prime buyers, has qualified them 
and added their names to its circula- 
tion lists. Almost 4,000 new names 
were added as a result of this study. 


6,500 EXCLUSIVE READERS 


audience, MORE THAN 65% DO 
NOT REGULARLY RECEIVE ANY 
OTHER PACKAGING PUBLICA- 
TION, according to their own state- 
ments! 


OBVIOUS CONCLUSION 


You can’t do a thorough coverage job 
in the packaging field unless you use 
PACKAGING PARADE! 


AND HERE'S THE PROOF! 


Send for your copy of our new mar- 
ket data book, “YOUR PACKAGING 
MARKET,” which shows who’s buy- 
ing packaging ... and how PACK- 
AGING PARADE’S controlled circu- 
lation parallels the buying power of 
the leading package-using industries. 
We are glad to send this valuable re- 
port without charge to advertisers and 
their agents. 


Wise space buyers are giving 
PACKAGING PARADE the 
prominent place it deserves 
on 1941 schedules. Get the 


facts, and you'll see why! 


PACKAGING PARADE 


101 Park Avenue New York 


360 North Michigan 


Chicago 


FPACKASING 
PARAGE 


Locker Plant Count by States—and an Estimate of the 


Industry's Future Possibilities 


Probable No. 


Population No. of Locker — Plants. Future 
State 1940 Census Plants Expansion 

EEE err er errr ere: 13,379,622 6 1,282 
Pennsylvania recsves Qk, rOe 33 980 
Illinois . 7,874,155 174 436 
ae 6,889,623 59 513 
California ....... ere . 6,873,688 52 308 
Texas .... . oo... 6,418,321 100 526 
Michigan ..... eee 5,245,012 39 382 
Massachusetts 4,312,332 2 405 
New Jersey 4,148,562 4 372 
Missouri 3,775,737 45 397 
N. Carolina 3,563,174 4 496 
Indiana 3,416,152 59 491 
Wisconsin 3,125,881 277 252 
Georgia 3,119,953 11 468 
Tennessee 2,910,992 27 422 
Kentucky . 2,839,927 3 507 
Alabama 2,830,285 25 309 
Minnesota 2,785,896 320 216 
Virginia .. 2,664,847 3 487 
Se 2,525,430 427 209 
Louisiana . 2,355,821 4 406 
Oklahoma 2,329,808 80 431 
Mississippi 2,181,763 20 402 
Arkansas 1,948,268 15 381 
S. Carolina 1,905,815 2 405 
W. Virginia . 1,900,217 1 306 
Florida 1,877,791 4 493 
Maryland 1,811,546 5 252 
Kansas ..... 1,799,137 133 219 
Washington . 1,721,376 385 103 
Connecticut 1,710,112 1 210 
Nebraska .. 1,313,468 174 224 
Colorado . 1,118,820 31 68 
Maine .. 845,138 1 160 
Rhode Island 711,669 _ 80 
Dist. of Columb‘a 663,153 — - 
South Dakota 641,134 64 131 
North Dakota 639,690 54 147 
Montana 554,136 60 43 
Utah ... 548,393 14 60 
New Mexico 528,687 1 74 
Idaho .... er 523,440 76 119 
Arizona 497,789 1 84 
N. Hampshire 489,716 es 92 
Vermont 357,598 2 63 
Delaware 264,603 — 10 
Wyoming 246,763 19 26 
Nevada 110,014 1 14 

Totals =a ; .. . 131,409,881 2,838 14,469 


willingness of the farmer to buy and 
to pay. It is making its farm units in 
a variety of sizes and its biggest 
models run up to more than $1,000. 
Tell the average refrigerator manufac- 
turer that he could sell the farmer any- 
thing like that and see him turn back 
flip-flops. But probably International 
knows. 

The new International unit, because 
of its large hard-freeze capacity, is en- 
tering the field in direct competition 
with the locker units. Its large freez- 
ing capacity would free many farmers 
from any need of the central locker. 

“Deep-Freeze,’’ on the other hand, 
is launching its merchandising with 
the frank statement that it is in no 


way competitive with the locker. It is 
a home unit that merely extends and 
completes the service of the locker. It 
tells the farmer to store his foods in 
the locker in town or at the cross- 
roads, in quantity, to give him finer 
and better foods through all the sea- 
sons at lower costs. It is suggested 
that he can then remove them from 
the town locker to his home locker in 
quantities sufficient to supply his fam- 
ily needs for a week or two or three 
weeks without worry over spoiling or 
loss. 

In Des Moines, a new publication, 
now in its third year, has sprung up: 
The Locker Patron. Its purpose is to 
keep locker users and locker operators 
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posted on all phases of the locker in- 
dustry. Among other things it runs a 
department devoted to recipes for 
dishes made with frozen foods and 
also tells how best to prepare products 
for freezing. - 

Almost all of the farm papers are 
now doing the same thing with more 
or less regularity. Also they teach the 
farmer who is just beginning to hard- 
freeze his foods that you can’t just 
throw meats, berries, green corn or 
what have you into the freezing unit 
and let it go at that. Some of the 
universities in the farm states are also 
giving similar advice with bulletins. 
It's rather surprising how far all this 
has traveled in a very short time. 

Already a number of states have 
passed laws regulating locker plants. 
These laws cover licensing, inspecting, 
sanitation and the keeping of records 
on the withdrawal and deposit of 
foods. In some states game wardens 
are permitted to enter and check 
lockers without warrants if they sus- 
pect the game laws are being violated. 


Locker Units Practical 


Lockers range in size from four to 
12 cubic feet of storage capacity with 
the average estimated at about 6.2 
cubic feet. It is claimed that the aver- 
age family saves about $50 a year after 
all costs through the use of a locker 
with the saving of individual families 
running up to $100 a year or more. 

Quick Frozen Foods is another 
trade publication in the general field. 
It is just starting its fourth year. Its 
editorial matter discusses the frozen 
food industry from every angle—gen- 
eral cold storage, groceries, meat mar- 
kets and the place of frozen foods in 
hotels, restaurants, city homes, etc. 
Occasionally it has something to say 
about the locker system. 

In a recent issue it estimated, quot- 
ing U. S. Department of Agriculture 
figures, that the cold storage holdings 
of frozen fruits as of August 1, 1940, 
totaled 150,280,000 pounds and 
frozen vegetables 71,774,000 pounds. 
Strawberries stood first among the 
fruits with more than 56,000,000 
pounds; green peas among the vege- 
tables with 35,590,000 pounds. 

Manufacture of new types of con- 
tainers specially designed to hold 
meats, fish, fruits and vegetables has 
suddenly bloomed into almost an in- 
dustry of itself. All varieties of foods 
must be packed or wrapped separately 
as, Otherwise, some will absorb the 
odors of others 

Locker operators have built up an 


added income by cutting up and wrap- 
ping isses for a small fee based 
the number of pounds handled 
‘arm wives usually > -. 

s usually prepare and pack 
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age their own fruits and vegetables. 
Also, it has been learned, certain varie- 
ties of fruits, berries and vegetables 
of the same type ‘freeze’ better than 
others. Government agencies, colleges 
and some locker operators give free 
advice on this subject. 


Savings for the Farmer 


The Prairie Farmer, published in 
Chicago, a few weeks ago checked 300 
locker and non-locker patrons in Lee 
county, Illinois. When the check was 
completed it estimated that the aver- 
age farm family, using a locker, con- 
sumed 632 pounds of meats annually. 
Nine-tenths of this was beef and pork 
and 95% of it home-grown. Non- 
locker patrons, rural, use 250 pounds 
less of home-grown meats. City fami- 
lies, using lockers, were found to con- 
sume about 175 pounds less meat per 
year than the farm families. 

The same publication interviewed 
the manager of a locker service in 
Vigo county, Indiana. He estimated 
that the 500 farmers using his lockers 
will save $25,000 a year on their 
foods. He added: 

‘Just take vegetables. Peas at har- 
vest time are worth four cents a pound 
to the farmer. For a cent he can 
quick freeze them and for another 
cent put them in a container. That’s 
six cents a pound they cost him—and 
they're worth 19 cents a pound on the 
retail market a few months later. 

‘Then there are raspberries which 
can be frozen and stored for nine 
cents a pound. They’re worth 24 
cents on the retail market out of sea- 
son. And sweet corn! A farmer can 
freeze his own at eight cents a dozen. 
In the dead of winter they cost eight 
cents an ear—if they can be had at 


all.” 


Monotonous Diet Banished 


What appeals to the farmer even 
more than the money he can save is 
the fact that his change in diet can be 
spread over the year. 

With the solution of the farm re 
frigeration problem, experts say, will 
come a flood of refrigerator orders. 
Seeing that day nearing, the refriger- 
ator people are getting out their pen- 
cils. They think they see on the 
horizon sales that will total, at retail, 
close to $1.200.000,000. And _ that 
isn’t figuring an added 10,000 to 
12,000 locker plants that may yet be 
built 

Where the locker plants are, how 
many, and the number that yet may be 
built. according to a table compiled by 
The Locker Patron, new publication to 
a new industry is shown on page 66. 
Something is happening here 


HOW TO 


go-to-towns 


No less an authority than President 
A. C. Nielsen of the great Chicago 
research organization says, “Manu- 
facturers usually underestimate the 
buying capacity of, small communi- 
ties and rural areas. They look at 
their charts for a particular com- 
munity; feel that the business is not 
worth going after. Most of their total 
potential volume (our italics) is to 
be found in small communities and 
rural areas.” 


HAVE YOU MOVED AGAIN ? 

No van shortage in towns under 25,000, 
where 92% of the families live in individ- 
ual homes; usually own them. No kitchen 
range or refrigerator comes “with the lease.” 

Frigidaire, Kelvinator, Norge, Servel Elec- 
trolux, and Westinghouse go after a lot of 
their total potential volume via THe House- 
HOLD MaGazinE. It leads in electric refriger- 
ator advertising. It has 78% of its 1,825,000 
circulation in towns up to 25,000. That’s 
where electrical development 1S fastest to- 
day and that’s where 66% of appliance 
dealers are located ! You could help your 
dealers with HousEHOLD, and they know it. 


Places of less than 25,000 population 
have 56% of all U.S. cars—82% of all 
U. S. car dealers—74% of all U. S. fill- 
ing stations and 59% of sales—8 cars in 
every 10 families. Car owners in the 
smaller cities and towns have time to use 
their cars—and they can afford to use 
them a lot. True, they can motor any- 
where to shop, but wherever they buy, 
you sell them exactly where they’ re living 


by advertising in HOUSEHOLD. 


Go to towns and rural communities under 
25,000 .. . where retailing is best today 


... where 59.9% of U.S. people live. . . 
and they live! Cover them with THe 
HouseHotp Macazine, Published by 
Arthur Capper, Topeka, Kansas. New 
York, Chicago, Detroit, San Francisco. 
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THESE Ztopount * >, 


“PROSPECTS KEEP 


BUSINESS GIFTS! 


SEND BILL SMITH 
THIS ORDER...AND 
THANK HIM FOR 
THE AUTOPOINT 
GIFT! 


BUSINESS GIFTS MAKE SALES 
COME EASIER 


@ Thousands of firms have found 
a way to “keep the Christmas 
spirit’? in customer relations all 
year! They give Autopoint busi 
ness gifts that stay on prospects’ 
desks, to do a year ’round, day-in, 
day-out job of reminding and sell 


ing. Your messages, imprinted on 


rs Autopoint business gifts, become 
a permanent “advertising pieces.”’ 
is Executives — Write for Business 
we Gift Catalog, prices and Free book 
3 of “37 Sales Plans.’”’ Write today! 
Y N« §52GS—DeLuxe Autopoint Pencil 
Gold filled trim, inlaid crown on cap 
je and tip. Made of BAKELITE molding 
as material. Famous Grip-Tite Tip—lead 
ol can't wobble, twist, fall out. Available 
wi for standard or Real Thin Lead 
4 
< f No. A-O—Gift Set 
a — Deluxe oversize 
Autopoint pencil 
and black Auto 
point two-bladed 
pen knife. Pencil 
available for stand 
ard or Real Thin 
Lead. 


No. 


AO 

No. 169—Novel 
white essence of 
pearl circular knife. 
Light, compact — 
et sturdy. Ring 
for pocket or watch 
chain, Nail file and 


cutting blade are of 
high carbon steel, 


No. 155— Autopoint 
Memo Case—F lick of 
the fingers removes a 
memo sheet 
from beauti 
ful case made 
of BAKE 

LITE mold 

ing material 
Holds 230 
loose 4° x 6° 
sheets, Black 
or walnut. 


No. 52GS 


THE | BETTER PENCIL 


REG. TRADE MARK 


AUTOPOINT COMPANY 
1815 W. Foster Ave., Chicago, II 


: : 
tis a aVyeee 
‘mu pep kee mee 


It should be a felony for SM to reduce this exquisite piece of four-color lithography 


to plain black and white. 
the mouth of a marble statue drip. 


The original, a window and wall poster, is enough to make 
It embodies the motif of the whole cooperative 


campaign: That wine makes for more gracious living. 


Vintners Say Queensbury Kules 


for Wine-Bibbing Are All Off 


Wine Industries finds to-do about what-wine-goes-with-what spells 


Sales Resistance. Hosts and hostesses, 
to stick on safe ground with cocktails 


OT one drop of champagnes, 

wines or cognacs is trickling 

through from _ continental 

Europe. They haven't been 
coming since the day England cracked 
down its blockade. But that isn’t the 
whole story. Germany, report says, 
has stripped the French wineries of 
their stores and has removed them to 
the Reich. So, even should the war 
end suddenly, it might be years before 
imports could start again. 

That situation, one might think, 
would insure years of prosperity for 
American wine producers and a strik- 
ing upturn in demand for American 
wines. The wine producers say no. 
They point out that imports have been 
only a drop in the bucket; that at no 
time have more than 5% of the wines 


consumed in the United States been 


imported! 

The only way that wine sales can be 
increased to any marked measure, they 
point out, is to increase the general 
consumption of wine. To bring that 


afraid of faux paux, prefer 
and highballs. 


about, the Wine Institute, of San Fran- 
cisco, is now about two-thirds of the 
way through a $2,000,000 budget 
which is being expended for advertis- 
ing and point-of-sale promotion. Plans 
are now under way to extend the pro- 
gram for another two years. 

Approximately two-thirds of this 
money is being used in national and 
trade magazines and newspapers; the 
rest for “dealer service.” Thirty-five 
field men are employed to educate re- 
tailers in merchandising through ap- 
proved methods. This includes local 
advertising in newspapers and _point- 
of-sale advertising. The field men also 
distribute signs to hotels, restaurants, 
taverns and retail stores and give in- 
structions in the use of displays of 
products and promotion material. 

The immediate schedule of the Wine 
Institute calls for advertising, ranging 
from quarter pages to full pages im 
color, in Collier's, Liberty, Life, Amerf- 
ican, Cosmopolitan, Red Book, V ogwue, 
Harper's, New Yorker. 
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On top of that the schedule calls 
for display in 252 daily newspapers, 
mostly in the major markets. Usually 
one paper in a city is selected, though 
in a few instances two or three will be 
used. In New York subway posters 
will be employed, and in Chicago ele- 
vated railway posters. 

Point-of-sale advertising includes 
full color window and wall and back- 
bar posters, counter and bottle-top 
cards and cut-outs, menu- and table- 
cards. The Wine Handbook, a bright 
folder in color, gives tips to “the host 
and hostess’’ on how to serve all varie- 
ties of American wines. Recipes for 
free distribution give points on the use 
of wines in cooking. Recipes for mak- 
ing a wide variety of wine drinks are 
also available. These include punches, 
“coolers,” etc. Also how to make wine 
highballs, cobblers, wine lemonades. 
They tell how to use wines in fruit 
cakes and mince pies, plum puddings: 
and hard sauces. 


Publicity for Suggestions 


Publicity releases to newspapers and 
other pub slications carry suggestions on 
the serving of wines; how to use them 
as a “temperate mealtime and a re- 
freshment beverage.” Editors of 
household pages especially are supplied 
with them. News editors get other 
stories. They are told that in 1939 
American wine consumed totaled 76,- 
722,000 gallons or .59 of a gallon per 
person ; that consumption in 1940 may 
run between 85,000,000 and 90,000,- 
000 gallons. That compares with 
56,853,000 gallons for the 1912-13 
fiscal year. 

Approximately 90% of all Ameri- 
can wines are now produced in Cali- 
fornia, about 5% in New York and 
the rest scattered. There are 453 pro- 
ducers in California listed by the Wine 
Institute. The advertising funds have 
been raised under an assessment plan. 
A recent statement issued by Harry A. 
Caddow, secretary-manager, stated that 
99% of the industry was participating 
and that 97.9% of the assessments had 
been paid in as of October 1. 

In October a National Wine Week 
was held with special promotions and 
luncheons throughout the country 
sponsored by local trade groups, news- 
Papers, advertising clubs and_ such. 
Participating in this along with the 
California interests were the Finger 
Lakes Wine Growers Association of 
New York, and vintners’ associations 
in Oregon, Washington and Michigan. 


One of the immediate problems, it 
1S pointed out, is distribution. Of the 
approximate 8,000 wine wholesalers 


only some 


500 in New York, Louisi- 
DECEMBER s 


1940 
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ana, Oregon and a few other localities 
handle wines exclusively. Mostly wine 
is merely a sideline to distilled liquors. 

The larger hotels of the nation have 
long been the chief outlets for im- 
ported wines, especially French wines. 
These have laid much stress on fine 
French vintages and, through their 
menus have promoted name brands. 
Prices for imported wines and liqueurs 
from continental Europe have doubled 
Or more in price in recent months and 
soon after the first of the year, it is 
pointed out, all available stocks will 
have been consumed. 

The hotels as a result are facing the 
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task of re-educating their clientele. 
The gourmets must be convinced that 
American wines are good and that 
many of them are superior. French 
wine experts, it is said, have long 
known this and to keep their brands 
going have depended on prejudice and 
smart merchandising. It may be, with 
the American consumers convinced of 
the high quality of American wines, 
that France will never regain its past 
status in the market. 


Hotels now are revising their sales 
methods and are beginning to stress 
American wines. Very recently in 
Chicago the Illinois Hotels Founda- 
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tion, buying agency for a group of 70 
or more hotels and clubs in Illinois, 
arranged for a get-together of hetel 
executives and buyers in the Atlantic 
Hotel. An all-American bar was set 
up and, after tasting a wide variety of 
wines and other products of the vine- 
yards, a secret ballot was taken to de- 
termine the best. 

As a result of this, and further tests 
and studies, it is planned to select cer- 
tain wines and types of wines to be 
standardized on the hotel menus as the 
best that America produces. The 
hotels, thus, seek to retain their posi- 


tion among gourmets and connoisseurs 
as the purveyors of only the best, to 
retain the clientele that they have built 
up through serving fine imported 
wines that they can no longer secure. 

American wine producers promise 
them that there will be no let-down in 
quality as, though it has not always 
been recognized, finer American wines 
have never yielded the palm to im- 
ported varieties. California wine 
growers add to this the statement that 
while the ‘vintage years’’ in Europe, 
the years the best wines were produced, 
only came occasionally, owing to the 


IT PAYS 


TO ADVERTISE 
TO MEN... 


Especially to Popular Mechanics’ Readers 


A study by Ross Federal Research Corporation for 


“Sales Management’ showed that 74% of men, as 


against 38% of women, had brand preferences. 


A survey by Popular 


Mechanics showed that 


9.7% of its readers had brand preferences when 


making purchases of goods for personal use. 


This survey showed, too, that the razor longest and 


most consistently advertised in Popular Mechanics 


was used by over half the readers, both over and 


under twenty years of age. 


Yes, it pays to advertise to the men readers of 


Popular Mechanics. Not only are they responsive to 


advertising but the cost of advertising to them is low. 


Whether you use one page or twelve, the cost per 


page per thousand is under a dollar and a half. 


POPULA i pg 


200 East Ontario Street, Chicago, Illinois - 


— 


New York «+ Detroit - Columbus 


4 


fine climate of California every year 
there is a vintage year. Quality does 
not fluctuate as it does in Europe. 

The European war is having other 
effects on the industry. American ver. 
mouths of high quality are now com- 
ing on the market. More attention is 
being paid to cognacs. From Vermont 
a pleasing maple liqueur has appeared. 
This is a fermented product of pure 
maple syrup and it maintains the maple 
flavor. Pear brandy. has recently come 
onto the market from Oregon. 


Wine producers say that wine con- 
sumption in the United States has suf- 
fered much in the past because of a 
good deal of hocum. Many persons 
have neglected the use of wines in 
their homes because they have feared 
they’d ‘do the wrong thing” in serv- 
ing them and be criticized by guests. 
Too much stress has been put on what 
kind of wine to serve with what; about 
the proper colors with which; fads 
over temperatures and so on. 


No Matter How—Drink It 

Wine serving, the Wine Institute 
contends, is very simple and that there 
is no red tape about it. Some of the 
points brought out in its recent bit of 
literature, “The A-B-C of Wine,” 
might be summarized: 


Q—What is the best wine? 

A—The wine you like best. 

Q—What wines with what foods? 

A—Any wine you like best. 

Q—What glasses for wine? 

A—Any kind of glass you happen 
to have. 

Q—Serve at what temperatures? 

A—Serve any wine the way you like 
it—that’s the right temperature for 
you. 

In other words, when it comes to 
wine, make your own rules. More, 
that’s the way it has always been done 
by the best wine drinkers of Europe, 
other beliefs notwithstanding. So, if 
you like red wine with fish or white 
wine with red meat, nobody is going 
to slap you on the wrist. 

As to the matter of age, well, there's 
always been a lot of bunk about that, 
too. Many wines are better before they 
are aged too much. The bulk of Euro- 
pean wines have always been consumed 
at less than one year old. 

The program of the wine interests 
might, it seems, be summed up in 4 
sentence: 

“Buy the wine you like—but buy.” 

On the other hand, if you want sug: 
gestions on the fine art of wine sefv- 
ing, you can get it. Ask the Wine 
Institute for its booklet, “How to En- 
joy the Wines of California.” J. 
Walter Thompson agency, San Fran- 
cisco, is handling the campaign. 
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Your Yuletide Letter 
to Your Customers 
(Continued from page 25) 


F. H. Braecklein, president, Art 
Plate Glass & Mirror Works, sent this 
letter last year: 


Again we come to the close of another 
year, a good year in every way for you, 
I hope. It has been for us, largely because 
of your friendship. 


In fact, I want you to know that all our 
people, from the office force to the shipping 
department, take a real interest in your wel- 
fare and success, and that it is in their 
behalf, as much as my own, I send you 
this letter of appreciation and Christmas 
greetings. 


We are indeed fortunate in having 
friends like you, and fortunate too in liv- 
ing in this blessed land of peace and 
security and liberty where Christmas senti- 
ments can still fill one’s heart with a 
warmer glow. 


May you and yours have a Merry Christ- 
mas and a New Year of peace and plenty 
is the earnest wish of 


Sincerely yours, 


Protocol of Good Will 


This one was sent out last year by 
W. F. Hammel, president, Garden 
City Envelope Co., Chicago: 


The Christmas Holiday Season is the 
happiest time of the year. It is a time 
when we gladly lay aside thought of busi- 
ness to enter into the spirit of good fel- 
lowship; to endeavor in our little way to 
make this world a better place in which 
to live 


It is also a time when we wish to show 
our appreciation for the friendships we 
have made — so with Good Will and Joy- 
ful Thoughts we extend to you our most 
sincere wishes for a Merry Christmas and 
a Happy and Prosperous New Year. 

Sincerely yours, 


Dairyland Products, Ft. Worth, 
Tex., turns the usual procedure about 
in the Christmas message by address- 
ing this gracious note, not to their 
customers, but to the individuals and 
firms who are their suppliers: 

Pardon our putting the reverse English 
On the usual Christmas greeting. . 

I did want you to know, however, that 
the entire Dairyland organization has en- 
roves doing business with your company 

uring the past year, and that the dollars 


we have spent with you have purchased 


full value 
; We feel that those organizations who 
upply us with the materials which keep 


the Dairyland Plant functioning are doing 
us a rn al service. Thereby you have pro- | 
Moted our success and we hope at a profit | 
to yourself 

ont that reason our entire organization 
wants to say “Thanks” to your group, and 


we express the hope that all of its mem- 
wets have a very happy Christmas day. 
Very truly yours, 
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Advance 
Sales 


Dope 
on 204 Major Cities— 


Each Month for a Year, $1.00 


In each first-of-the-month issue SALES MANAGEMENT pub- 
lishes a list of cities which in the next thirty days should show 
sales improvement over last year well in excess of the national 
average. 


At no time is business uniformly good or uniformly bad 
throughout the country. Some cities will be well above aver- 
age, others below. In these critical times the variations are— 
and will continue to be—extreme. 


Using the same methods which have made the Survey of Buy- 
ing Power such a reliable guide, the editors of SALES MAN- 
AGEMENT have developed monthly trends for 204 cities which 
they project to show the coming level of business in a city. 


You can use these business index figures in revising sales 
quotas, forestalling salesmen’s alibis, furnishing your men 
with talking points about conditions in better-than-average 
cities, mapping intensified sales and advertising campaigns in 
the high-spots. 


You will get the best cities each month in the magazine but 
for only one dollar a year you can have the index figures for 
204 major cities through a pre-publication mailing service 
which will reach you a fortnight before date of publication in 
the magazine. 


Date 
Sales Management 


420 Lexington Avenue 
New York City 


Send me the monthly pre-publication mailing service of High-Spot Cities for 
one year, containing sales index for the coming month, and per capita 
income figures, for 204 major cities. The cost is one dollar. 


Check or currency enclosed Bill me 


Individual 


Hotyoxe, Mass. 


oT... 


Seven 
Consecutive 


Months 
IN 


NEW ENGLAND 


A LOCAL ADVERTISER 
ASKED THIS QUESTION ... 


“How does ten months of 1940 
estimates compare with 1939 in 
dollars?" 


THE ANSWER IS... 


Holyoke's ten months figures ex- 
12 months of 


ceed the entire 


1939! 


Wanagimint 


Preferred List 


High-Spot City 


Retail Sales... 
1940....10 months estimate....$25,300,000 
1939....12 months $20,375,000 


Effective Buying Income... 
$42,800,000 
$39,666,000 


1940 
1939 


10 months estimate 


12 months 


Holyoke is a prosperous market — one 
18,975 circu- 


- minimum rate 7¢ per line 


newspaper coverage .. . 

lation . 
. within range of large and small 
P ‘ 

manufacturers after business from New 


England's first city of opportunity. 


TRANSCRIPT 
TELEGRAM 


HOLYOKE MASS. 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| 


| 
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Sales Menagimtnit 
High-Spot Cities 


Every month SALEs MANAGEMENT, 
in an income-sales index, charts the 
business progress of 205 large cities. 
The ones shown in the followiny col- 
umns are those where, in the follow- 
ing month, retail and industrial sales 
should show the greatest increases in 
relation to the national average. The 
index figure actually measures the 
change in dollar income, and it is as- 
sumed that the change in sales can and 


Suggested Uses for This Index: 


should roughly parallel the income 
change. 

In this SM Income-Sales Index the 
expected change in each city is com- 
pared with that for the nation as a 
whole. A figure of 110 for an indi- 
vidual city means that the change in 
its sales and income in comparison 
with the same month last year is esti- 
mated by SM as being 10% more 
favorable than for the nation. 


a. A guide for your branch and district managers 


b. Revising sales quotas 


c. Special advertising and promotion drives in spot cities 
d. Basis of letters for stimulating salesmen and forestalling their alibis 
e. Forward revision of Survey of Buying Power data from April 10, 1940, 


issue of SM 


f. Checking actual performance against potentials 


As a special service this magazine will mail, ten days in advance of publication, 
a mimeographed list giving the forward ratings of all 205 cities, The price is 


$1.00 a year. 


Preferred Cities-of-the-Month 


The following cities are ones where the expected income-sales change—for Jan- 
uary vs. same period last year—is 10% or more better than the national change. 


’ A 


U. S. A. expected increase of 5.3% = 


Newport News 130 
ao hf Peer e er Tee 120 
Reno . 119 
BE, aw ne carn RKO Ede ee eae REC 116 
Holyoke 116 
Warren 116 
Akron 114 
Pittsburgh 114 
| Sacramento ; 114 
Columbus, Ga 113 
ne hs age /e: eh Waser 6a-ane Te 113 
Oa ee re rT ee ee 113 
| Hammond 113 
Johnstown . 113 


100 in the Income-Sales Index 


South Bend ... cahasate Savane 
Canton .... re .; 111 


Charleston, S. C. . 111 
Cleveland 111 
Dayton ......... itis Ka 111 
Jackson, Mich. ... adish 111 

SS eee a 111 
Rockford eee a 111 
Trenton 111 
Hamilton . 110 
Kalamazoo 110 
Miami 110 
Passaic . 110 
Spokane . 110 


Complete List of Cities Equaling or Exceeding 
the National Average — by Sections 
and Per-Capita Incomes 


The following cities are those where 
the expected income-sales change— 
next month vs. same period last year 

-equals or exceeds the national 
change For each city the SM 
Research Department has computed 


per capita incomes for the year 1939, 
based upon Effective Buying Income 
totals as given in the April 10, Survey 
of Buying Power, divided by pro 
visional population estimates of the 
1940 Census. These base figures are 
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ETROIT factories blast red into 

the night. Employment rosters 
are full . . . wages at an all-time high. 
Department store sales, drug store 
sales, sales of big and small appli- 
ances are zooming as eager house- 
wives spend full paychecks. 


Detroit is the spot for advertising. 
Detroit is probably turning your 
product over twice as fast as at any 
time since °29, 


Yet even booming Detroit may not 
hold its national lead for long— 
Pittsburgh, Cincinnati, Toledo. Akron, 
Baltimore are close seconds—and 
with national defense orders pouring 
into industry, any of those—or even 
a town that’s a rank outsider today 
may take the lead next week. 


How can advertising parallel your 
opportunity—how can any arrange- 
ment of media get you coverage in 


all? 


The answer is magazines—for 1] 
big studies, in Detroit and cities like 
Detroit, indicate that as few as 5 
carefully selected magazines will 
cover 3/4ths of all shoppers in all the 
cities . . . 3/4ths of the people who 
buy most products. 


Here’s How 5 Magazines Cover 


92% of all Detroit Shoppers 


True Story 47.6% 


Lib. +17.3% 


S.E.Posr+8.1% 
Good Hkpg. +1 6.8% 
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THE OLD MAXIM ABOUT 
EGGS AND BASKETS 
HASN*T CHANGED 


Here’s How 5 Magazines Cover 
80% of all Shoppers in 11 Big 
Cities 


True Story 38.0% 
Good Hkpg. +21.5% 


ife +10.6% 
L.H. Jnl. + 4.0% Seay 0.6% 


Lib. + 5.9% 


Consider again the function of 
magazines . . . magazines are sold to 
the top half (incomewise) of Amer- 
ica’s families. 

As far as volume coverage is con- 
cerned, shown in the charts above, 
magazines build up that coverage 
when they leave the home of the 
original buyers. In fact, they reach 
their ultimate in performance in 
homes of secondary and tertiary read- 
ers. They pass on among the kind 
of families to whom they are edited 
until their coverage reaches 2, 3 and 
| times their original number of 
families. 

That’s why as few as five mag- 
azines can cover 3/4ths of the mar- 
ket for any product—anywhere. 


But an essential part of any suc- 
cessful advertising plan is frequency 
—pick your 5 magazines and ham- 
mer home with the same consistency 
enforced by other media. 


When shooting for sales records, 
insist on magazines—media_ which 
first pick the best prospects—then 
pass on to cover in total more than 
3/4ths of the buyers for any product. 


To get this 3/4ths coverage: 
]. Select big magazines with 
big volumes of passed-on 
coverage. 
2. Select divergent magazines 
so that when they pass on, 
they'll spread out your cover- 
age among all kindsof families. 
3. Select True Story, the only 
magazine edited to Wage 
Earners—the kind of families 
most responsible for increases 
everywhere — among whom 
True Story passes until its 
final volume reaches nearly 4 
times its original circulation! 


“Consumer’s Choice” and “How Short 
Lists Can Work” are studies of urban 
magazine readership as related to goods 
and markets, and may be yours for the 
asking. Use this coupon: 


Please { {| Consumer’s Choice 
send me | {_| How Short Lists Can Work 


I am 


My address. 


TRUE STORY 
MAGAZINE 


NEW YORK BOSTON 
CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
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Send for 


“Letter on 


Sales Aptitude Tests’’ 


Just released — No cost — 
No obligation 


Answers These Questions 


Why Sales Aptitude Tests? 
What Are Sales Aptitude Tests? 


What Should Sales Aptitude 
Tests Do? 

Why Do Some Successful Sales- 
men Fail in New Jobs? 

How Does “Circular Response” 
Influence Selection of New 
Salesmen? 

Will Aptitude Tests Help to 
Select Star Salesmen? 


Please write on your business 
letterhead. 


JACK KLEIN 


Sales Personnel Counsel 


148 East 48th St., New York, N. Y. 
Wickersham 2-3000 


SALES MANAGER 


who is 


Versatile and Practical 
SEEKS 


Manufacturer or Distributor 


placing emphasis on 


SALES PROFITS 


to hire and train men, either for dealer or 
direct to consumer sales. 


presentations. 


He has seemingly accomplished the impos- 
sible by breaking sales records during depres- 
sions and under adverse conditions. 


his achievements. 


This man is far more interested in his scope 
of work than in his immediate demand of a 
top flight salary. 


It will be a privilege to forward negotiations. 


PHILIP SALISBURY 
Executive Editor 
Sales Management 


| 


This man has organized several specialty sales | 
forces in the Appliance field. He knows how | 


He knows how to formulate sales plans and | 


Nationally known companies have recognized | 


then translated into figures for the 
coming month by this method: If a 
city had a per capita income of $790 
as of December 31, and a current in- 
dex of 107, the income figure next 
month is at a rate of $845. (107 « 
790 == 845.) This means that as of 
the particular month being forecast, 


the per capita income is running at 


that rate. 


U.S. A. expected increase of 5.3% = 100 
in the Income-Sales Index 


New England States 


Income- S.M. Est. of 
Annual Per 


Sales 


Index Capita Effec- 


for tive Buying 

January Income 
Holyoke . 116 $833 
ES rere 108 881 
Waterbury 108 797 
Worcester .. 106 649 
Bridgeport 106 679 
Stamford 105 608 
Providence ......... 102 778 
Burlington ......... 101 691 
New Haven . 101 813 
Fall River 100 550 
Manchester 100 559 

Middle Atlantic States 

Pittsburgh .......... 114 $755 
Johnstown 113 503 
Trenton 111 718 
die 110 683 
Albany-Troy- 

Schenectady 109 775 
Erie 109 568 
ot ne re 108 666 
Altoona = fal chat ila ok ect 107 604 
Harrisburg 107 849 
Williamsport .....:. 106 647 
Jamestown, N. Y..... 105 774 
0 eg ee 105 686 
SE ere 102 631 
Wilkes-Barre ....... 102 544 
pO eee 101 562 
Jersey City 101 730 
Poughkeepsie ....... 101 760 
Newark ete 100 800 
ee 100 555 

South Atlantic States 
Newport News ...... 130 $873 
Portsmouth ......... 120 741 
Columbus, Ga. cox 544 
Charleston, S. C... 111 545 
OO. eee 110 695 
OS ae 109 684 
ME ic cavenwonwes 109 560 
Asheville 108 615 
Atlanta Py 107 651 
Columbia, S. C....... 107 536 
Jacksonville 106 635 
Roanoke 106 632 
Wilmington 105 771 
Baltimore 104 687 
Cumberland ...... . 104 549 
Charleston, W. Va.... 104 599 
Wheeling ....... 104 642 
Huntington eames ea ae 471 
Washington, D. C.... 102 874 
Savannah ..... ; 101 524 
Durham 100 541 
Greensboro 100 568 
Winston-Salem 100 555 
East North Central States 
Gary . 116 $636 
Warren 116 628 
Akron 114 807 
eer 113 892 
Flint 113 775 
Hammond 113 652 


East North 


Central—Cont. 


Income- S.M. Est. of 


Sales Annual Per 

Index Capita Effec. 

for tive Buying 
South Bend . 113 712 
Canton ...s. 111 628 
Cleveland ....... 111 879 
ere ee 111 763 
Jackson, Mich. ...... 111 812 
a SS error ers 111 689 
Hamilton 110 712 
ee eee re 110 768 
OO Re ee 109 676 
Moline-Rock Island 108 650 
Youngstown ........ 108 583 
East St.: Lowis...... 107 515 
Lima 107 662 
I ah a ore a 106 815 
Springfield, Ill. ...... 106 744 
Terre Haute ........ 106 750 
aie 105 733 
Lansing 105 692 
Se eae 105 608 
NN pcan exe nae 105 653 
pT Ee 105 516 
“Sh arene rere 104 592 
Evansville .......... 104 585 
Sheboygan .......... 104 677 
Toledo ..... ci 731 
CN ORE PCO 103 796 
Indianapolis ........ 103 861 
Columbus, Ohio 102 703 
Peet We sees e ses 102 696 
Eee 640 
Champaign-Urbana ... 101 725 
Grand Rapids ..... 101 739 
Springfield, Ohio 101 628 
Battle Creek ..... 100 766 
re 100 572 
Cincinnati ..... 100 864 
LaCrosse 100 625 
Steubenville . 100 494 


East South Central States 


ere 
Birmingham 

Jackson, Miss. 
Louisville 


West North Central 


Sioux City 
Waterloo 


ee ECT RR ERTS 
Springfield, Mo. 
Sioux Falls 
Davenport 


West South Central States 


Wichita Falls 
ON ER re 
Port Arthur 
San Antonio 


Mountain States 
OE APL Saar 
Albuquerque 
Billings 
Boise 


Pacifie States 
Sacramento 


Seattle 
eee ee 
San Diego 
Stockton ......... 
Los Angeles 
Long Beach 
Portland, Ore. 
San Bernardino 
Oakland 


111 $557 
109 572 
107 422 
102 808 
101 554 
States 
109 $921 
109 762 
107 580 
106 775 
106 533 
104 678 
103 922 
104 $748 
102 686 
102 698 
101 674 
119 $1,141 
105 625 
105 598 
104 610 
103 562 
100 592 
114 $835 
110 875 
107 781 
105 934 
104 607 
104 785 
103 664 
102 822 
101 1,025 
101 843 
101 633 
100 800 
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The News Magaziné of Radio Advertising 
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CASTING 


EFFECTIVE JANUARY 13TH ISSUE 


The coming BROADCASTING WEEKLY is going to be the 
“surprise package” of the year! It's a “must” for the agency 
man, advertising manager, advertiser, and all who have a vital 
stake in radio advertising. The new BROADCASTING WEEKLY 
will keep you informed interestingly and regularly. News and 
ideas that have been “too hot to hold” for just twice a month 
will now come to your desk every week—52 times a year at 
the present low semi-monthly rate! Subscriptions will be ac- 
cepted now for 52 weekly issues, and the important YEARBOOK 
number, for only $3! Send no money—but mail the coupon 


NOW — and save $2 to $3! (Incidentally, here's a swell 
e SUBSCRIBE NOW Christmas gift for friends in advertising). 


@& SAVE 2 DOLLARS 


BY SUBSCRIBING NOW TO THE NATIONAL PRESS BUILDING, WASHINGTON, D. C. 
NEW BROADCAS TING WEEKLY = I accept your special offer to subscribe to BROADCASTING before January 1 and 
YOU RECEIVE 52 ISSUES FOR THE thus receive the WEEKLY issues starting January 13th, 1941, plus the YEARBOOK 


PRICE OF 24 — PLUS THE IMPORT- number, of the PRESENT LOW RATES. Kindly bill me at a later date. 
ANT YEAR BOOK NUMBER... . OC $3 for 1 YEAR () $5 for 2 YEARS 


NAME 
RATES NOW: 1 yr. $3 2yr. $5 COMPANY 
AFTER JAN. 1:1 yr. $5 2 yr. $8 ADDRESS 

CITY 


< 


VERTISING AGENCIE 


Agency Presentation: 


1940 Version 


When Milton Biow, head of the Biow 
Co., New York, starts out to make an 
agency presentation, the mere matter of a 
grounded Stratoliner can’t stop him. At 
least it didn't on Monday, November 11, 
and thereby hangs a tale of one of the most 
unusual presentations ever made by an 
agency man to his client—a presentation 
involving sound photo and radio. 

Mr. Biow’s client on this occasion—2,000 
members of the American Trucking Asso- 
ciations, meeting in convention in Los An- 
geles—were expecting Mr. Biow to address 
the conference on 1941 advertising plans 
and reasons for am increased budget. Mr. 
Biow, himself, was expecting to be there 
and had sent ahead several other executives 
of the agency with part of the presentation. 
Mr. Biow was to follow on a TWA Strato- 
liner with the projector slides which were 
to form the backbone of his talk. 

On Saturday night the Stratoliner was 
forced down in Chicago by the storm that 
covered the mountain and plains states, and 
Mr. Biow informed that he, along with 
other Coast-bound passengers, would be 
routed on by train arriving in Los Angeles 
Tuesday. But his scheduled presentation 
could not be postponed, so hoping to get 
a plane further along the way Mr. Biow 
took the train to Kansas City. There, too, 
he found all planes grounded. 

Then he got busy on the phone to Los 
Angeles, Chicago and New York. By long 
distance to New York he made arrange- 
ments with International News Photo Serv- 
ice to secure from the New York office of 
the agency the original art work from which 
the slides were made and transmit prints 
by wire photo to the West Coast. Never 
before having sold its services for commer- 
cial work, International News Photo agreed 
to do so and to have the prints in Los 
Angeles next day, Monday. 

This done, Mr. Biow got in touch with 
Columbia Broadcasting System and arranged 
a two-way direct hook-up between WBBM, 
Chicago, and KNX, Los Angeles, with wire 
connections to the convention hall. 

For four hours at the New York office 
of International News Photo the staff stood 
by making copies of the slides from original 
art and type and as each print dried it was 
placed on a cylinder and transmitted to Los 
Angeles. Artists and slide makers there 
converted the transmitted copy into new 
prints. By noon they were ready and by 
noon Mr. Biow was back in Chicago seated 
at a microphone in a broadcast studio of 
WBBM. 

When the go-ahead signal was flashed, 
Mr. Biow addressed the convention from 
Chicago, introducing the lantern slides 
which were shown by an aide in Los An- 
geles as Mr. Biow tapped a musical gong, 
his voice perfectly synchronized. As the 
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slides were presented to the delegates, Mr. 
Biow elaborated on the material contained 
in each, and at the conclusion of the slide 
presentation answered by radio from Chi- 
cago questions asked by the delegates seated 
in Los Angeles, 2,000 miles away. The 
radio connection between Los Angeles and 
Chicago was maintained for about an hour. 
The show created a mild sensation among 
the delegates, a greater sensation probably 
than if it had been planned that way, Mr. 
Biow thinks. Anyway, Mr. Biow got his 
increased appropriation and back in New 
York is working out for actual campaign 
the material presented on the hook-up. 


Notes on Two AAAA 
December Conferences 


The annual meeting of the Pacific Coun- 
cil of the American Association of Adver- 
tising Agencies being history, agency 
members of AAAA in two of the regions are 
completing plans for similar conferences to 
be held early in December: The Eastern 
Seaboard Council conference which meets 
tomorrow, December 2, in New York, and 
the Central Council convention scheduled 
to be held December 5, in Chicago. 

As guest speaker for the Eastern Coun- 
cil’s luncheon meeting, Dr. Harold D. 
Lasswell will analyze propaganda methods 
as employed by leading foreign powers with 
special emphasis on what advertising men 
should know about these forces. Dr. Lass- 
well’s talk will follow the opening address 
by Four A’s chairman, Atherton W. Hobler, 
president ef Benton & Bowles, Inc. 

The afternoon session of the meeting 
will break up into eight conference groups, 
running concurrently, each of interest to 
agency men engaged in a particular activity. 
Leaders of these discussion groups will be 
Thomas D'Arcy Brophy, president of Ken- 
yon & Eckhardt, Inc., account executives 


Newell-Emmett Co., 
N. Y., sponsoring 
again this year it’s 
annual Amateur 
Photographic Com- 
petition, awarded 
first prize to Allen 
Soloway, staff art 
director, and sec- 
ond prize to Will 
Whitmore, adver- 
tising supervisor 
of Western Electric 
Co., for his “Long 
Island Autumn” 
pictured here. En- 
trants were mem- 
bers of the agency 
and its clients’ 


staffs. 


group; Walter E. Thwing, head of his 
own agency, copy group; C. H. Vascoll, 
vice-president and controller, Kenyon & 
Eckhardt, Inc., fiscal control group; E. 
Donohue, production manager, BBDO, me. 
chanical production group; Elwood Whit. 
ney, vice-president, J. Walter Thompson 
Co., visualization and art group; R. C. 
Grahl, manager of McCann-Erickson’s out- 
door department, outdoor group; C. E. 
Midgley, radio time buyer at BBDO, radio 
group; and L. M. Malitz, vice-president 
and space buyer, Warwick & Legler, Inc., 
media group. 

Leaders in similar discussion groups at 
the Chicago conference will be Otto R. 
Stadelman, Needham, Louis & Brorby, 
media group; R. C. Scott, Schwimmer & 
Scott, radio; Thomas E. McBreen, J. Wal- 
ter Thompson Co., mechanical production; 
S. A. Wells, McCann-Erickson, assisted by 
J. B. Breunig, Lord & Thomas, and DeWitt 
O’Kieffe, Leo Burnett Co., art and copy 
group. Arthur E. Tatum of Young & 
Rubicam is the general chairman of the 
Chicago conference. 


Ted Bates, Inc., Names 
Agency Personnel 


Ted Bates, whose new agency will open 
its doors for business tomorrow, December 
2, in New York, to handle part of the 
Colgate-Palmolive-Peet account and the ac- 
count of Continental Baking Co., has an- 
nounced the agency personnel: Tom 
Buechner, vice-president and account execu- 
tive; Walker Everett, account executive; 
Tom Carnese, vice-president in charge of 
operations; Ed. Small, media director; 
Richard Gay, head of the production and 
traffic department; Len Bastrup and Vin- 
cent Smythe, art directors; Chase Chris- 
toph, radio director; and Alice Tobin and 
Rosser Reeves, copy writers. 

The majority of Mr. Bates’ personnel 
come from Benton & Bowles. 


Hummert Protests 
ASCAP-BMI Fight 


The first agency representative to enter 
the music battle between Broadcast Music, 
Inc., of the broadcasting chains and the 
American Society of Composers, Authors 
and Publishers, Frank Hummert, vice-presi- 
dent of Blackett-Sample-Hummert, _Inc., 
Chicago, last fortnight filed a protest with 
the Federal Communications Commission 
against the “looming ban on familiar and 
popular music.” 

Pointing out that his interest in the situ- 
ation springs from his work as a producer 
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of radio musical programs for the past 20 
years and from the fact that “the familiar 
music the American people love is about 
to be driven from the air,” Mr. Hummert 
stated in his protest that practically all 
popular music, “running the melodic gamut 
from Victor Herbert to Irving Berlin,” will 
be barred from radio when the existing 
license agreement between the broadcasters 
and ASCAP terminates December 31. 

The protest called for prompt and de- 
cisive action by FCC and stated Mr. Hum- 
mert’s believe that a ‘Federal agency oper- 
ating for American good should act as a 
mediary and effect a settlement.” 


Agency Notes 

Harper & Bros., New York, has pub- 
lished “American Advertising Agencies: 
An Inquiry Into Their Origins, Growth 
and Future,” by F. Allen Burt, associate 
professor of advertising at Boston Univer- 
sity, and an account executive with Albert 
Frank-Guenther Law. 


* * * 


Consolidated Advertising Agency, Inc., 
is the name of a new advertising agency 
in New York, organized recently by 
Charles L. Rothschild, former vice-president 
and treasurer of Gardner-Rothschild, Inc. 
Officers of the new agency are Mr. Roths- 
child, president and treasurer; William R. 
Stearns, former president of Stearns-Serwer, 
Inc., vice-president in charge of copy and 
plans; J. Pollock, secretary; Arthur Pader- 
ewski, consultant art director; and L. C. 
Lee, head of the media department. 


* * * 


Bauerlein-Shaheen, Inc., has been opened 
for general advertising agency service in 
Chicago by G. W. Bauerlein, former presi- 
dent of Bauerlein, Inc., New Orleans 
agency, and John M. Shaheen, publicist. 
Associated with Messrs. Bauerlein and 
Shaheen will be Donald B. Skinner as ac- 
count executive and Willis R. Harrod, 
former feature editor of the St. Louis Star- 
Times, as public relations director. 


Men and Jobs 


T. Harry Thompson, editor of SM’s 
Scratch-Pad department, has resigned as 
copy chief of Joseph Katz Co., Baltimore, 
to join Aitkin-Kynett Co., Philadelphia, in 
the same capacity. Mr. Thompson's previ- 
ous agency connections include N. W. Ayer 
& Son, the late J. H. Cross agency and 
Ward Wheelock Co., all of Philadelphia. 

Geyer, Cornell & Newell, Inc., New 
York, has announced the appointment of 
Adolph J. Toigo as director of research. 
Mr. Toigo comes to Geyer, Cornell & New- 
ell from Benton & Bowles, Inc., where he 
was general manager of the research depart- 
ment. 

John B. Morse, formerly with Lord & 
Thomas and for the past three years asso- 
ciated with Blackett-Sample-Hummert, Chi- 
cago, has been made a vice-president of the 
latter agency and account executive in 
charge of the General Mills and Conti- 
nenta! Illinois National Bank & Trust Co. 
accounts. 

Earl Baldwin Thomas, former account 
executive with N. W. Ayer & Son, has 
joined McKee & Albright, Inc., Philadel- 
phia, as vice-president in charge of the 
New York office. J. A. McFadden, of the 
McKee & Albright staff, has been named 
vice-president in charge of radio. 

The New York office of Ward Wheelock 
Go. has appointed Charles Krampf as pro- 
duction manager. Mr. Krampf was for- 
merly associated with Lawrence Fertig and 

ore that time with Brown & Thomas. 
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\ccount Appointments 
To: Fitzgerald Advertising Agency, New 
Orleans, Wembley, Inc., meckwear manufac- 
turers. . O’Dea, Sheldon & Canaday, 
New York, Propper, McCallum, Inc., 
hosiery manufacturers. . . . Gray & Rog- 
ers, Philadelphia,, Wilbur-Suchard Choco- 
late Co., makers of Wilbur and Suchard 
candies. . . Grey Advertising Agency, 
New York, Callaway Mills. 

To: Maxon, Inc., N. Y., Hecker Products 
Corp., to handle the advertising of its 
cereal division. . . . J. Walter Thompson, 
N. Y., Bauer & Black, division of Kendall 
Co., to handle all products other than corn 
plasters. Campbell-Ewald, N. Y., 
Eastern Air Lines. 

‘ Cecil & Presbrey, Chicago office, 
Burgess Seed & Plant Co. and Elkay Manu- 


facturing Co., makers of stainless steel 
products. . . Cory Snow, Boston, O. W. 
Siebert Co., manufacturers of baby carriages, 
children’s cycles and velocipedes. . . . 
Ivey & Ellington, Philadelphia, Philadelphia 
Gas Works Co. . Brown & Thomas, 
Ancient Age rye and bourbon whiskies, 
product of Schenley Distillers Corp. 

To: Tracy-Locke-Dawson, New York 
office, Denman Tire & Rubber Co. . 
Federal Advertising Agency, New York, 
Essley Shirt Co. . Lynn Baker, New 
York, Blair Laboratories. . . . J. M. 
Mathes, New York, Calco Chemical Divi- 
sion, American Cyanamid Co., to direct the 
advertising of its household products de- 
partment. . . . J. Walter Thompson, 
N. Y., the Old Gold cigarette account of 
P. Lorillard Co. 


Get More 


DEALERS, 


PROSPECTS, 


with this 
Proven Sales 
Producing Plan! 


Here is a complete service and pian to 
stimulate your salesmen end dealers to 
greater action and greater sales, yet the 
cost to you is unusually smell. 

It's more than a prize plen and better 
than a cash bonus. Salesmen, declers and 
their families ere interested. 800 nationally 
advertised items are available to you at 

whelesale prices; complete 


SCOTT-NEWCOMEB, 


1933 Pine Street 


sales plan and ten individual soles letter 
outlines to help your salesmen increase 
their setes are included. Can be used sea- 
senally or throughout the year. 

Results heve been proven in actual use. 
Large, handsome, illustrated prize book 
explains details and shows 800 prizes 
that everybody wants. It's FREE for the 
asking. Write for your copy today. 


INC. 
St. Louis, Missouri 
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For rush holiday ship- 
ments or super-speed 
service any time, use 
AIR EXPRESS. 3 miles a 
minute. Special pick-up 
Special delivery. 


For the new year ahead...add RAILWAY EXPRESS 
to your sales force. Our fast, low cost service trans- 
ports almost anything you have to send or receive: 
Sales material, printed matter, displays, advertis- 
ing material, packages large or small. 

We call and deliver direct at no extra charge in 
all cities and principal towns. Low rates include 
insurance, double receipts... plus careful, reliable 
handling at all times. All you have to do is phone 
RAILWAY EXPRESS, or Western Union. We'll 
have your shipment there...on the dot! 


RAILW. 


* 
AGENCY © y INC. 
NATION-WIDE RAIL-AIR SERVICE 


I. Convertible: Designed and _per- 

fected in the experimental shops of 
the office management division of Stude- 
baker Corp., convertible office furniture 
is being manufactured and distributed 
by Stow-Davis Furniture Co., Grand 
Rapids. From a single base, through 
the use of different-sized tops and a 
typewriter platform, eleven types of 
desks can be produced, including the 
executive’s desk (above), clerical desk 
(left) and junior executive’s desk 
(right). The convertible is of rugged 
steel and wood construction, with 
rounded walnut posts in all corners to 
eliminate dangers of torn clothing, etc. 
A table base is also furnished to fit the 

executive’s desk top. 


2. Vuepak Display: Harvard Specialty Manufacturing Corp., Cam- 
bridge, Mass., reports that the transparent tube in which it is now 
marketing its Zenith tennis balls has been “of material help.” The tube 
is made of Monsanto Chemical Co.’s Vuepak, capped at each end with 
brightly colored Monsanto cellulose acetate and, while protecting the 
balls from scuffing and shop wear, gives them high display value. 


33. Pin Perfume: “You can take it with you,” says Schiaparelli of her 

Shocking perfume now “imprisoned” in a jeweled pin. Called the 

“Shocking Scamp,” the pin holds a dram bottle of perfume inside a 

gilded corselet and two other bottles are “cunningly” tucked in the box. 

When the original bottle in this lapel gadget is empty, Milady presses a 
spring, opens the prison and inserts another bottle. 


A. Re-styled Indian: Celebrating its fortieth anniversary, Indian 

Motocycle Corp., Springfield, Mass., has redesigned its line of 
motorcycles to feature double action spring frames and such other im- 
provements as larger diameter plates on the clutch to insure better 
carburetor operation, “sealed beam” headlights, streamlined fenders 
and body, coil springs which operate inside of hydraulically lubricated 
cylinders, oversize tires and automatic lubrication. The new line will 
be promoted by “the most elaborate and vigorous” campaign in the 

company’s history. 


RUBBER— 


THE ESSENTIAL.... 


In Peace and in War.... 
from Cradle to Grave.... 


be HE rubber industry is one of the most stable in the United 
States—and constantly expanding. 


Over ONE BILLION 300 MILLION pounds (592,000 long tons) 
of crude rubber and nearly 375 MILLION pounds (170,000 
long tons) of reclaimed rubber were consumed in this country 
in 1939, while figures for the first seven months of 1940 indi- 


cate a total consumption this year of nearly 600,000 long tons 


of crude and 210,000 tons of reclaim. 


This means the use of nearly 800 MILLION pounds of COM- 
POUNDING INGREDIENTS—carbon black, accelerators, anti- 
oxidants, retarders, pigments, etc., plus a tremendous amount of 
PROCESSING MACHINERY, and the rubber trade is BUYING 


at a faster rate than in a decade. 


IT’S A MARKET MADE TO ORDER FOR TODAY’S SELLING 
of chemicals and machinery—amills, calenders, hydraulic presses, 
driers, materials handling equipment, etc., etc. 


The logical medium with which to reach this market is 


INDIA RUBBER 
WORLD 


Oldest—founded 1889—Largest circulation, greatest volume of 
advertising by over 100 per cent and the broadest reader interest 
—hbeing the only paper in the field edited by engineers of long 
practical experience in rubber. 


Market data, circulation figures, and advertising rates promptly 
on request. 


INDIA RUBBER WORLD 


A Bill Brothers Publication 
420 LEXINGTON AVENUE NEW YORK CITY 
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DESIGNING TO SELL 


%. Developer: The only necessity for a dark room 

in using Albert Specialty Co.’s (Chicago) adjust- 
able roll film developing tank is in loading the unit. 
Because of its “light-tight” cover, developing, fixing 
and washing may be completed in bright daylight. 
Made of Bakelite, the tank is guaranteed for lifetime. 


@. Dialist: Bates Manufacturing Co.'s (N. Y.) 
Dialist is a new listing device that works like a 
telephone dial. Approximately 1,000 spaces are pro- 
vided for phone numbers, names and addresses, and 
cards are renewable. Made of metal, the Dialist is 
finished in mahogany and gold, has rubber feet to 
keep it anchored and to protect the desk top. 


GZ. “Red Beauty”: That’s the name Eureka Vacuum 

Cleaner Co., Detroit, has given its redesigned 
product. In burgundy red with white lettering, 
striping and trim, the new product includes such 
improvements as non-leak dust bag, radio interference 
eliminator, dirt-finding searchlight, and others. Less- 
expensive models have colored dust bags and em- 

blems but plain aluminum heads. 


&%. Plastic Door Knobs: A top award winner in the 
1940 Modern Plastics Competition was Keystone 
Brass & Rubber Co.’s plastic door knob. Molded of 9. 
Bakelite polystyrene in a range of colors by Standard 
7. Products Co., the knobs are smooth on the surface 
but achieve their design of concentric circles by being 
molded as two-piece hollow shells. 


9. Family: New packages have been adopted for 

the family of pharmaceutical products distributed 
by Royal Mfg. Co., Duquesne, Pa. Each box can be 
converted into a display container. Design and manu- 
facture by Robert Gair Co., N. Y 


10. Basting Tool: Just in time for 

Thanksgiving and Christmas tur- 
key roasting, Edward Katzinger Co., Chi- 
cago, introduces a new basting tool to 
save the cook from burned fingers. The 
unit consists of a sanitary white rubber 
bulb mounted on a hollow aluminum 
tube that holds a tablespoonful of basting 
juices. 


DIRECTOR 


JOHN EDGAR HOOVER 


Gentlemen: 


of totalitarianism. 


to our national defense. 


Federal Bureau of Investigation 
Anited States Department of Justice 
Washington, B.C. 

October 31, 1940 


Associated Business Papers, Inc. 
369 Lexington Avenue 
New York, New York 


In the war-torn world of today America must strengthen her 
internal ana external fortifications if she is to survive the menace 
The protection of our industrial facilities to 
insure the uninterrupted production of goods and material is essential 
Based upon this premise the FPI in September 
of 1939, in accordance with the request of the War and Navy Depart- 
ments, inaugurated a program to survey the protective facilities of 
manufacturing establishments having large contracts to provide the 
government with defense materials. 
submit recommendations to bolster the physical protective facilities 
of the manufacturing plants for the prevention of sabotage and 
espionage activities. 


The first and final responsibility to give speed and 
strength to our. national defense program by protection against 
espionage and sabotage lies with industry itself. 
energy and alertness of its officials and workers will the full 
measure of preparedness be attained. 


In line with this plant survey program and to assist in- 
dustrial concerns and municipalities in establishing effective 
protection against possibilities of acts of espionage and sabotage 
the FRI prepared-a comprehensive booklet entitled "Suggestions for 
Protection of Industrial Facilities." 
nature this booklet is limited in distribution to heads of duly con- 
stituted law enforcement agencies and executive officials of 
industrial concerns manufacturing defense materials under government 
contracts. 


In response to the many questions as to how to obtain this 
publication I wish to state that a copy will be furnished an industrial 
concern upon the written request of an executive official. 


Sincerely yours, 


See 


John E Hoover 
Dir r 


The purpose of the surveys is to 


Only through the 


Because of its confidential 


FBI Issues Instructions on 
Counter-Espionage to Firms 


Handling Defense Orders 


EDGAR HOOVER, Director, 
Federal Bureau of Investiga- 
tion, announces the publica- 
' tion of a booklet, “Suggestions 
for Protection of Industrial Facilities’, 
which the Bureau desires to place, as 
quickly as possible, in the hands of 


Officials of all companies that are en- 
Saged in the manufacture of defense 
Materials. If your firm qualifies, write 


to Mr. Hoover's Department, Wash- 

ington, D. C., today, for your copy. 
New spaper stories of several recent 

major disasters in imdustry should be 
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enough to awaken the heads of all cor- 
porations that are participating in the 
rearmament program, to the vital ne- 
cessity of utmost precautions against 
espionage and sabotage. Far too many 
company officials have been lulled into 
a false sense of security as to their own 
industrial safety because, ‘‘we know all 
our people’, or “our people have all 
been with us for years”. The truth 
is that NO plant engaged in defense 
work is safe now. Foreign agents by 
the thousands are active—the work of 
the Dies Committee shows that to be 


disappointingly but indisputably true. 

American business has already 
thrown itself wholeheartedly into the 
business of rearming the nation with 
the utmost speed. But the most efh- 
cient internal organization of labor and 
materials and manufacturing facilities 
can be thrown out of gear if industry 
is not now eternally watchful. 

For the sake of your own selfish in- 
terests—for the sake of the workers 
who depend upon you for their live- 
lihood—and, most of all, for the sake 
of every American who prays for the 
quick arrival of the day when, by our 
own strength, we shall be safe—DO 
NOT FAIL TO PROTECT YOUR 
OFFICES AND YOUR PLANTS. 
No matter how much you trust your 
co-workers, BE WATCHFUL. Follow 
the recommendations of the FBI, and 
DON'T DELAY in cooperating with 


this Federal agency. 
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Magazines’ Millions 

Twenty leading national magazines sold 
a combined average of 39,255,315 copies 
per issue in the 12 months ended June 30, 


1940, or 7% more than in the correspond- 
ing period ended June 30, 1939, the Maga- 
zine Committee of the Association of 
National Advertisers reports in an ‘‘Analy- 
sis of Net Paid Circulation and Subscription 
Production” of these publications. 

During the same period, newsstand sales 

which accounted for one-third of the 
total net paid circulation—gained 7.5%. 

The channels most active in supplying 
net paid circulation, the study shows, are 
subscriptions “direct to publisher,” receiv- 
ing 29% of total subscription sales; sub- 
scriptions sold by “publisher's own field 


selling organization,” 15%; by “other field 
selling organizations,’ 26%; ‘catalog, 
newspaper subscription agencies, etc.,” 
14% 


‘Long term subscriptions’’—two to five 


years—accounted for 43% of total subscrip- 
tion sales. Some 29% of  subscrip- 
tions were made for less than the basic 


price of the publication, while 26% of 
subscription sales of these 20 magazines 
were made on instalment plans. 


Cireulations Charted 


The major part of this tenth annual ANA 
magazine circulation study consists of tabu- 
lations which show yearly for each publica- 
tion the average net paid circulations by 
source, single copy sales by channels, and 
subscription sales divided both as to chan- 
nels and inducements. There is also a series 
of charts showing monthly circulation 
fluctuations of each magazine. 

The magazines are analyzed by four 
groups: Four women’s magazines—Good 
Housekeeping, Ladies’ Home Journal, Mc- 
Call's and Woman's Home Companion; six 
weekly magazines—Collier’s, Liberty, Life, 


Newsweek, Saturday Evening Post and 

Time; five general monthly magazines— 

American, Cosmopolitan, National Geo- 
, 


graphic, Redbook and True Story, and “five 
additional magazines’—American Home, 
Better Homes & Gardens, Esquire, Fortune 
and Look. 

Sixteen of the 20 had all time circulation 
peaks in average net paid circulation in the 
year ended last June 30, the ANA study 
reveals. The exceptions were Esquire, Na- 
tional Geographic, Time and True Story. 

Eleven had circulations of more than 
2,000,000 and four of more than 3,000,000. 
The Ladies’ Home Journal ranked first, 
with about 3,417,000; followed by the 
Woman's Home Companion, 3,387,000; 
Saturday Evening Post, 3,181,000, and Me- 
CalF’s, 4,048,000 

In the 2,000,000-3,000,000 
Collier's, 2,834,000; Life, 
erty, 2,526,000; 
417,000 


group were 
2,685,000: Lib- 
Good Housekeeping, ae 
American, 2,252,000: Better 
Homes & Gardens, 2,110,000, and True 
Story, 2,027,000. 

In the 1,000,000-2,000,000 group 
)politan, 1,848,000; Look, 
Home, 1,733,000; 


were 
1,780,000: 
Redbook, 1,- 


245,000, and National Geographic, 1,099,- 
000. Then came Time, 765,000; Esquire, 
166,000; Newsweek, 387,000, and Fortune, 
145,000. 

It is, of course, obvious, that circulation 
totals do not necessarily reflect the calibre 
of, or public response to, the different mag- 
azines. Some of them are edited to attract 
certain segments of the public—such as 
men, or women, or homeowners, or busi- 
ness executives. And some of them, selling 
at a higher price (or with less “induce- 
ments’), also automatically restrict their 
circulation. 


Consistency in Increases 


Group circulation trends, however, may 
be worth noting. In the last ten years the 
combined circulation of the four women’s 
“service” magazines rose from about 9,- 
500,000 to more than 12,000,000. The 
growth of all four of them has been quite 
consistent, year by year, in this period. 

Among the six national weeklies, Col- 
lier’s had the steadiest growth through the 
ten years, but Life (launched in 1936) has 
risen the most rapidly of late. Except for 
depression dips in the early years of the 
decade, Liberty and Saturday Evening Post 
have gone right ahead. Time's circulation 
in the current year was slightly less than 
the year before, but at its second highest 
level in history. Newsweek for five years 
has grown consistently. 

Among the general monthlies, Redbook 
and Cosmopolitan have had the steadiest 
growth in the ten years. The American 
dropped during the depression, but has 
moved generally forward since. True Story 
is at a higher level than six years ago, but 
lower than in 1937-38. National Geo- 
graphic’s circulation fluctuates little, year 
after year. 

Both American Home and Better Homes 
& Gardens have grown steadily. Through- 
out the ten years, American Home more 
than quadrupled its circulation, but since 
1937 Better Homes & Gardens has moved 
upward rapidly. 

Look, launched in 1937, grew to about 
1,300,000 in that year, and to 1,700,000 in 
1938. Then its circulation dipped, and 
this year moved up again. A feature of 
Look’s circulation has been the change from 
virtually no “other than newsstand sales” 
in 1937 and 1938 to nearly 600,000 of 
such sales this year. Esquire hit a peak 
of 571,000 in 1938, but was down to 466.- 
000 this year. Fortune has moved slightly 
ahead of its previous all-time high of 
144,000 in 1937. 

Among all the 20 magazines, Fortune 
and Newsweek had the steadiest month by 
month circulation lines in 1940 and 1939. 
Both are sold predominantly by subscrip- 
tion, but Newsweek recently increased 
single-copy sales. National Georgraphic 
has primarily a subscription—and member- 
ship—distribution plan 

Life, Look and True Story continue to 
make half or more of their total sales on 
newsstands. The newsstand proportion of 

the other national weeklies and of the 


women’s service books, generally is declin- 


ing. 

American, Cosmopolitan and Redbook 
have grown in the last four years chiefly 
through other than newsstand channels. 

Currently, however, McCall’s is promot- 
ing its growth in newsstand sales. The 
Ladies Home Journal points to a rise of 
1,000,000 in six years. In this period, 
newsstand sales have risen 155% and sub- 
scription sales 32%. 

Whatever the basis of their growth, it 
would seem that the nation’s magazines are 
coming right along. 


“The Pace of Life” 


Life—which had an advertising gain thus 
far this year representing more than half 
the combined gain of all general weekly 
magazines, and which claims today a read- 
ership of 20,000,000—issued a big presen- 
tation last month on “The Pace of Life.” 

In its first four years, Life believes it 
has “traveled a longer and wider path than 
most magazines travel in their entire his- 
tory.” 

Today, Life has 1,000,000 subscribers (at 
$3.50 a year), plus 1,750,000 weekly news- 
stand buyers (at 10 cents), making a total 
paid circulation of 2,750,000. This, it was 
said, “is not primarily the result of pub- 
lishing ingenuity,” but “a fortunate syn- 
chronization of a_ publication with the 
moods and trends of its time.” 

The nation’s life “has changed more in 
the 40 years since 1900 than in the 400 
years since Columbus discovered the new 
world.”” The automobile, modern highways, 
mass production and distribution; man’s 
“ability to see,” from airplanes and sky- 
scrapers; “to do and go,” with his leisure 
time, and “to ask,” in education, Life 
shows in pictures, have multiplied in these 
40 years. 


Rene Pepin 
Bachrach 


Heads for Marketing Group 


Rene Pepin, research and promotion di- 
rector of Household Magazine, has been 
elected president of the N. Y. Chapter of 
the American Marketing Association. Other 
officers for the 1941 year are Philip Salis- 
bury, vice-president; John Graham, secre- 
tary: F, Stanley Newberry, Jr., treasurer; 
Thomas Hughes, Pauline Arnold and Hugh 
Beville, directors. 


Farm Radio Magazine 


There will appear within the next few 
weeks a new type of radio magazine. It 
will have a free circulation, controlled, and 
will go only to farm and rural families in 
Illinois, Iowa and Indiana and the best 
farm areas of seven surrounding states. It 
will be called Dial-Lite and the circulation 
will be approximately 500,000. ‘The pub- 
lishing office is in Chicago. 

The publication will print short 
of scientific and helpful talks that appear 
on the radio and tell where the full text 
can be secured. It will tell where agricul- 
tural college bulletfns can be attained. It 


ligests 
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will list premium offers and prize contests 
coming over the radio. 

One of Dial-Lite’s innovations is a copy 
testing plan. An advertiser wishing to test 
two advertisements may place one ad in 
its issue going to the east half of the field 
and the other in a duplicate issue going to 
the west half. The division line breaks 
north and south through the western part 
of Wisconsin and Illinois. The circulation 
will be about evenly divided; 250,000 in 
each. Dial-Lite will be issued monthly. 

The area selected by Dfal-Lite for its 
venture is the heart of the richest farm 
belt in the United States. Here almost half 
of the nation’s corn, hogs and oats are pro- 
duced. It is called the “newsmagazine of 
radio’ because it aims to keep the rural 
home informed in the matter of sound, 
helpful and profitable programs 


E. C. Donnelly, Jr., 
pres., John Don- 
nelly & Sons, Bos- 
ton, is new presi- 
dent of Outdoor 
Advertising Asso- 
ciation of America. 


Bachrach 


Bus Slogan Contest 


Bus Transportation, a McGraw-Hill pub- 
lication, and the National Bus Traffic Asso- 
ciation, offer prizes ranging from $100 to 
$15 for slogans which, it is hoped, will do 
as effective a job for their industry as ‘Say 
It with Flowers’; “It Pays to Fly’; “The 
Laundry Does It Better,” and “Photographs 
Live Forever,” are now doing in their re- 
spective fields. 

Everyone is eligible, and there is no limit 
to the number of slogans which may be 
submitted. Three advertising agents will be 
judges. Entries are to be sent to the Slogan 
Contest Editor, Bus Transportation, 330 
West 42nd Street, New York, by December 
31, 


Newspaper News 


Due in part to the fact that October, 
1940, had four Sundays, as against five 
Sundays for the same month a year ago, 
total advertising linage in newspapers of 
52 cities in October was 0.7% less than 
that of 1939. Gains of 0.3% in retail 
linage, of 0.6 in automotive and 1.8 in 
Classified, were not quite enough to coun- 
terbalance losses of 6.6 in general and 9.1 
in financial advertising. 

Both general and financial, in fact, were 
off slightly—0.6 and 5.6%—in the first 
ten months of 1940. Increases of 1.2 in 
retail, 18.5 in automotive and 3.6 in classi- 
hed, however, brought an increase of ex- 
actly 2% in total linage in these cities in 
the first ten months. 


* * * 


But evidences of a real newspaper rise 
are beginning to appear in several sections 
of the country. Increased _ purchasing 
Power, from the armament program and 
otherwise, should stimulate business and 
advertising The Houston Chronicle 
cites a gain of 20.4% in local advertising 
in October, made without the aid of special 
*éctions. With gains each year since 1933, 
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it appears that the Chronicle's local total 
for the year 1940 may exceed that of 1929. 
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These newspapers recently appointed 
these national advertising representatives: 
Charleston, W. Va., Daily Mail to Bryant, 
Griffith & Brunson; Spartanburg, ie 
Herald-Journal to the Branham Co.; Pu- 
laski, Va., Southwest Times to DeLisser- 
Boyd, Inc.; Morristown, N. J., Record to 
Burke, Kuipers & Mahoney, effective Janu- 
ary 1. 

Budd Gore, Chicago Daily News, has 
been appointed membership chairman of 
the National Newspaper Promotion Asso- 
ciation, to replace Kenneth Mason, New 
York Sun, who will leave for Falmouth, 
Mass., in January, with the 212th Coast 
Artillery. 

x oe & 

Editor & Publisher has established a mar 
keting and research bureau, under Josiah 
B. Keeney, to prepare a weekly analysis of 
current defense expenditures by states and 
other developments affecting markets. 

* * 

W. L. Vomack, formerly with the Ziff 
Davis and W. B. Ziff companies, is presi- 
dent of W. L. Vomack, Inc., New York, 
formed to represent Negro media and to 
provide copy service to agencies using 
Negro publications. J. Schwartz is secre 
tary and Robert Vallon promotion manager 


The Bureau of Advertising emphasizes 
the importance of local news in a promo- 
tional folder titled, ‘““Well, I declare!” 

This department was a bit surprised the 
other day to receive an engraved invitation 
from “Their Royal Highnesses, the Duke 
and Duchess of Windsor . . . to read the 
story of their love affair,” which began in 
the Chicago Herald-American November 17. 


Eldridge 
Haynes 


Business Paper News 


Magazines of Industry, Inc., 347 Madi- 
son Avenue, New York, will introduce in 
February a magazine edited for management 
men in manufacturing industries. Name of 
the publication has not been announced. 
Eldridge Haynes, former vice-president of 
McGraw-Hill, will be publisher; Harwood 
F. Merrill, from Forbes, managing editor; 
Alvah B. Wheeler, from McGraw-Hill, ad- 
vertising manager. 
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Chain Store Age, New York, has issued 
a 32-page book on “26 Objectives for 
ieneleiesies in the Chain Grocery Field.” 

* * * 

Medical Index, New York, has appeared, 
with A. August Tiger, editor and pub- 
lisher, covering hospital equipment, medical 
supplies, etc. A. N. Benson, former 
general manager, National Automobile 
Dealers Association, is publisher of Auto- 
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The Best Salesman 


...and that goes 
for his boss, too... 
is the 


COMFORTABLE 
SALESMAN! 


Tuars why so many 
Sales Managers come to 
the PARK CENTRAL ... 
and advise their staff to 
follow suit. 


To start the day, 
there’s that invigorating 
plunge in Manhattan’s 
largest swimming pool... 
perhaps a brisk workout 
in the well-equipped gym- 
nasium ... both FREE to 
guests. 


Then there are the big 
over-sized rooms . . . the 
largest single rooms in 
the city from $3.50... 
or the roomy Parlor, 
Bedroom and Bath from 
$6.00, with no extra 
charge for a second per- 
son... just the thing for 
the informal business 
conference or the after- 
hours cocktail party for 
customers. 


And, of course, radio 
and circulating ice water 
in every room. These are 
the comforts men “on 
the road” enjoy! 


And, there's the famous 
COCOANUT GROVE, 
New York's favored spot 
for dining and dancing. 


PARK CENTRAL HOTEL 


Seventh Ave: 55th to 56th Sts. 
New York City 


mobile Dealers’ Market Record, Chicago, a 
monthly manual of used car valuations. 
Holmes & Stephenson, New York, are east- 
ern advertising representatives. 

t * #* 

Albert E. Jennings, general manager of 
Canadian Engineer Publications, has been 
elected president of Canadian Business 
Publishers Association. Controlled 
Circulation Audit, Inc., has issued, as a 
supplement to its regular report service to 
advertising agencies, a bound volume con- 
taining the latest circulation reports of all 
publication members. 

* * * 

Emery P. Laskey has been named adver- 
tising manager of the Datly News Record, 
New York, succeeding Milton Adler, now 
with Worcester Knitting Co. . . . Rex 
Brown succeeds Tom Hickey, now with the 
commercial printing department, in the ad- 
vertising department of the Nebraska 
Parmer. 


Frank 
Braucher 


Magazine News 


The Periodical Publishers Association has 
elected Frank Braucher as full-time presi- 
dent, starting December 1. Until three 
years ago Mr. Braucher, then with Crowell- 
Collier Publishing Co., was “extra curri- 
cular president of PPA.” Earle H. 
McHugh, Hearst Magazines, Inc., is chair- 
man of the association's board. 


* * * 


Following an increase in circulation, 
from 85,000 to 130,000, in the last year, 
United States News, Washington, has in- 
troduced a new rate card, effective January 
10. Rate per page per thousand has been 
reduced from $8.41 to $7.88. 


Charles E. Whitney announces the pur- 
chase of Interior Decoration from Clifford 
& Lawton, Inc., and the change in name, 
with the November issue, to Interiors. The 
magazine, now located at 11 East 44th 
Street, New York, will “serve the interests 
of professional interior decorators, archi- 
tects specializing in interior work and the 
heads and staffs of the interior designing 
divisions of the nation’s leading stores.” 

a 


Records: Mademoiselle carried 1,453 ad- 
vertising pages in 1940, against 618 in 
1939. . With a linage gain of 11.6 
for the year, the American Home reports 
an imcrease each issue of 1940 over the 
corresponding issue of 1939. . . . Parents’ 
December total of 21,084 lines of display 
advertising was 1,473 lines more than its 
previous December record. Home 
Craftsman, New York, carried 44% more 
advertising in its November-December issue 
than in the corresponding issue of 1939. 
; . Friday, introduced last Spring, car- 
ried its first full-page ad from a major 
motion picture producing company in its 
November 22 issue. The Saturday 
Evening Post, in a promotion series, re- 
ports that the General Shaver division of 
Remington Rand more than doubled sales 
this year from “concentration in the Post.” 

* * + 

John Botts, from Crowell-Collier, has 
joined Liberty, handling sales reasearch in 
the publicity and promotion department. 


Radio News 


Although radio probably will have total 
advertising billings—national and regional 
network and spot—above the $200,000,000- 
mark for the first time in 1940, as against 
about $171,000,000 in 1939, the industry 
could wish, in some respects, for a brighter 
future. 

Current headaches include the ASCAP- 
BMI controversy; pending reallocation of 
broadcast assignments under the Havana 
Treaty, scheduled for next March 29, and 
the possibility that Congress may reorganize 
the Federal Communications Commission. 

Also, NBC, CBS, Mutual and others cur- 
rently have filed detailed replies in the 
government's study of “network monopoly,” 
in which the older networks have sought 
to show that, quoting the CBS reply, their 
position in “the present structure of the 
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broadcasting industry is necessary and highly 
desirable.” 

Mutual, on the other hand, attacked NBC 
and CBS “control of the most desirable 
broadcasting time of the more important 
stations in the larger cities,” and said that 
300 commercial stations out of the total of 
770 in this country are “dominated by two 
huge business enterprises.” 

“es * 


However, radio progress continues on 
several fronts. . . . Network political busi- 
ness this Fall totaled about $1,750,000, as 
against about $1,400,000 for the campaign 
of 1936, and local and regional broadcasts 
doubtless brought the current political total 
about $2,000,000. (In the final week of 
the campaign, according to the Cooperative 
Analysis of Broadcasting, President Roose- 
velt was heard by as much as 38.7% and 
Candidate Willkie by as much as 30.6% 
of the nation’s set owners.) 

* * * 

WBAL, Baltimore, has gone to 50,000 
watts and WPTF, Raleigh, N. C., will- 
reach that mark about January 1... . 
CBS plans to turn KQW, San Jose, into a 
50,000-watt outlet for the San Francisco 
Bay area. . Mutual now boasts 161 
stations. . WEMP, Milwaukee, wiil 
join the NBC-Blue January 1. . . . NBC 
breaks ground for a new $1,000,000 studio 
building in San Francisco. . . WOQXR, 
New York, has begun a campaign in six 
dailies there, to tell of its programs and 
its recent increase in power to 5,000 watts. 

* * * 


Mutual Broadcasting System’s board of 
directors and operating board, meeting in 
New York last fortnight, decided to work 
out a series of exchange programs with 
South America; to complete negotiations 
with the Associated Press for news for both 
commercial and sustaining programs; to 
permit member stations to rebroadcast 
Mutual programs on their frequency modu- 
lation stations. . . . A new MBS rate card 
has just been issued. . . . The Don Lee 
Broadcasting System, MBS West Coast 
affiliate, will move into new Hollywood 
studios soon. 

* * * 

CBS and Columbia Recording Corpora- 
tion will pay employes called to military 
service from one to six months’ pay, de- 
pending on length of employment. 

* € ” 


Paul Ray, until recently Chicago manager 
of the Katz Agency, has joined John Blair 
& Co., radio station representatives as an 
account executive, at Chicago. . . . Hal 
W. Hoag has been named Los Angeles 
manager of Free & Peters, radio station 
representatives. 

. +2 

Under the title, “Presenting a New Am- 
bassador to Latin America to Meet a Na- 
tional Need,” NBC summarizes in 4 
broadside its activities to develop direct 
radio broadcasting to those countries and 
some of the sales possibilities of United 
States manufacturers there. 

* * &* 

In Study No. 9 in a “Results from 
Radio” series, National Association © 
Broadcasters covers the work of four adver- 
tisers “using radio to solve their specialized 
sales or marketing problems.” The adver- 
tisers are Omar Milling Co., Omaha; Ow! 
Drug Stores, Muncie, Ind.; Broadway De- 
partment Store, Los Angeles; and H. Leh 
& Co., Allentown, Pa. 

* Ba * 

Burnett & Brenner & Egert, New York, 
nationwide market research agency, has 
started a Radio Spot-Checking Service, 
which parallels somewhat the work of Ad- 
vertising Checking Bureau in newspapers. 
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HO? You say you never heard of 
him? A man whose contribution to 
iness is second only to that 


American happ 
John Ringling and 


of Thomas A. Edison, 
Walt Disney? 
Every time you walk into a soda foun- 

in and order a strawberry-with-vanilla or 
a black-and-white, you do honor to Mr. 
Green’s great brain. For he is the bene- 
factor who, in Philadelphia in 1874, is 
credited with creating that star-spangled 
drink, that taste sensation of the universe, 


the ice cream soda. - 
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IF ROBERT M. GREEN LIVED TODAY . 
. 


he would be a r 
eader of SODA FOU 
NTAIN MA 
pm attecaieniak Se — as are his descendants and those wh - 
ae 7 Deaaiain ° the publication is the Fountain Man's Bible i ea _ 7 
in more than 30,000 of 
fou , the volume 
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We extend our thanks an i 

cdma , ee to the esteemed Saturday Evening Post —old 

saiuie-cueeaaieien nie 7 — soda as a prime example of typical Ameri ri newer manenedn 

ni er sege mete ypical Post readers, they would probably have naptienagelletinscncteencienn 9 

wipe siti nem bow retail trades, with a volume of annual ote cardenaiaemaemaadae 

stdhasiolaccanaaeel —" with food sections that not only provid pier enc Sansmc sy msercsnen 
ce oe ide a tremendous volume institutional market 


The fountain i 
in is a typical American instituti 
an institution .. . SODA FOUNTAIN MACAZINE, 420 
3 Lexington Avenue, N 
, New York 
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America Felween lwo cover 


Booklets reviewed below are free unless 
otherwise specified, and available either 
this from the 
publishers. this office 
please use a separate letterhead for each 
booklet requested, to facilitate handling. 
The address is Sates MANAGEMENT, 
Reader’s Service Bureau, 420 Lexington 
Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


through office or direct 


In addressing 


Bonus Coverage to Kansas 
Radio Advertisers en WIBW 
For sales and advertising executives op 


erating in Kansas and surrounding states, 
radio station WIBW has published the re- 


sults of a three-month commercial re- 
sponse survey, with income, sales and 
population data showing the market poten- 
tials involved. Theme of the study is the 


bonus coverage which the station gives in 
ten states outside Kansas. First breakdown 
shows mail responses received from each 
state, together with market data of these 
ten states, representing the actual total 
listening area. Next, a refinement of this 
material, in terms of the actual counties in 


the primary and secondary 
FZ THE NEW PUBLICATION 
ALL “WOW TO SET UP A 
SUCCESSFUL DEALER SIGN PROGRAM" 


with actual case histories of successful pro- 
grams as used by representative national ac- 
counts, will be sent you free upon request. 
SIGNS 
Lonc The ARTKRAFT Sign Company 
Le 1000 E. Kibby S#. 

Limo, Ohio, U. S. A. 


World's Largest 
All Types of 


daytime cover 


Manufacturer 
Signs 


The 
Ku 


ee 3-Dimension Di 
‘Dimension Displays 
Anything from 20,000 statues of your trade 
figure to mechanized windows. Stop more traf- 
fic; stay put longer. Precision production; 
creative designs; merchandising plans to fit 
yours ; long experience famous advertisers and 
agencies. Individual service ; nocanned answers 
WRITE OLD KING COLE, CANTON, OHIO 


S\\sGIFT-PREMIUM PRIZE 


WHEN YOU THINK OF PRESS CLIPPINGS 
THINK OF 


UCE'S iPPING 
rESSY 


WE READ MORE NEWSPAPERS AND PERIODI. 


CALS THAN ARE READ BY ANY OTHER 
BUREAU IN THE WORLD 
157 CHAMBERS ST., N. Y PHONE BA 7-1779 
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Plain er with Firm Insignia, Trade Mark. 
Product, Initials, embossed in color-—give 
aZIPPO and ‘‘beremembered more often." | 
Lights anywhere. Lifetione Gunrantes. 
Write fer PRICE LIST & FOLDER 
ZIPPO Mig. Co.. Bex 15 Grated. Pa, 
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» AMERICA'S No. 1 QUALITY | 
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age area of the station, with identical 
market data for these counties. Folluwing, 
comes similar market data, with maps, on 
the radio families in the station’s 4 milli- 
volt area. The data in each case include 
families, farm families, radio homes, reta'l 
sales (by primary classifications), Effective 
Buying Income (SM), owned homes, and 
number of counties. Not the least interest- 
ing part of this excellent analysis is the 
die-cut cover, outlining Kansas in a relief 
block. The title: “WIBW Gives You a 
33% Coverage Bonus in 10 Midwestern 
States besides Kansas.’ Requests to Ben 
Ludy, Station WIBW, Topeka, Kansas. 


26 Objectives in the 
Chain Grocery Field 


A three billion dollar market in 1941 is 
predicted for the chain grocery field by 
Chain Store Age, following an 8% in- 
crease in 1940 over 1939. For the manu- 
facturers who are distr buting through this 
field, of some 800 chains and 40,000 stores, 
a book has just been published by this 
business publication, pointing out and list- 
ing 26 common problems and objectives. 
Dealing primarily with 26 ways in which 
Chain Store Age advertising may be used ta 
stimulate and educate the chain store op- 
erators and clerks, the book covers such 
broad headings as consumer advertising, 
brand appreciation and selling turnover, 
merchandising, distributicn, price, product 
and packaging news, consumer information, 
displays, promotions, premiums and contests. 
Copies of “26 Objectives for Manufacturers 
in the Chain Grocery Field,” are available 
on request to Arnold Friedman, Chain 
Store Age, 185 Madison Ave., New York, 
N. Y. 


Los Angeles C of C Analyzes 
Pacific Coast Markets 


Two market studies dealing with Pacific 
Coast markets, made by the Los Angeles 
Chamber of Commerce for Los Angeles 
sales executives, have recently been pub- 
lished. Our readers who are seriously in- 
terested in this area should secure copies: 
"The Markets of California’’ domestic 
trade report 91; and “Sales Opportunities 


in Washington and Oregon,’ report 92. 
Both studies feature sections on current 
conditions in the market, together with 


sales opportunities by lines of merchandise. 
The trade areas are mapped, and income 
and purchasing power data are cited from 
government sources and SALES MANAGE- 
MENT'S Survey of Buying Power. Partic- 
ular attention is given to retail and whole- 
sale outlets, to the industrial market, the 
farm market. For copies, address Harold 
W. Wright, Domestic Trade Department, 
Los Angeles Chamber of Commerce, Los 
Angeles, Cal. 


1940 Market Research Sources 


A guide to information on domestic mar- 
keting, listing approximately 5,000 recent 
market research reports issued by over 
1,000 governmental and nongovernmental 
organizations, and showing the name and 
address of each source, has been made 
available through the Department of Com- 
merce. This is the 1940 edition of Market 
Research Sources (Domestic Commerce 
Series No. 110) recording all known mar- 
ket research which is available without 
cost, by purchase, or by loan, together with 
reference to currently published articles on 
phases of market research in periodicals. 
Among other lists is a roster of cities, with 
market studies available on each. Mate- 
rial listed in this 8th edition is from Jan- 
uary, 1937, and late 1939. Price per copy, 


25 cents. Orders to Superintendent of 
Documents, Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D. C., or to any district office 
of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce. 


How to Get Best Results 
From Color in Newspaper Ads 
Advertisers using color in newspapers— 
and those flirting with the idea—now have 
access to a complete directory of news.- 
papers offering color, with costs and space 
requirements, through the offices of the 
Branham Company. ‘Color Advertising in 
Newspapers’ condenses into 28 pages not 
only the roster of some 511 newspapers, 
with their b&w and color rates, by units 
of space, but also a wealth of information 
on the do's and don'ts of newspaper color 
advertising technique. In the preparation 
of the book, 173 local and national color 
ads were studied—with the resulting dis- 
covery that there are two schools of thought 
on the colors selected and the amount and 
spotting of color in the layout. Four pages 
of the study are devoted to a summary of 
helpful hints to keep in mind when planning 
newspaper color ads, based on comparison 
of ads and conferences with national adver- 
tisers and their agencies, newspaper press- 
men and mechanical superintendents, plate 
makers and press manufacturers. The book 
won't write your copy—but it should be 
a “must’’ in the office of any newspaper 
advertiser. Requests to Carl Sundberg, The 
Branham Company, 360 N. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago, III. 


When a Package Is More 
Than Just a Container 


When a manufacturer can run down 
counterfeiters of his product through the 
distinctiveness of his package, an unusual 
but significant asset of careful package de- 
sign comes into focus. This is but one of 
many important points on packaging 
brought out in a recent booklet, entitled 
“Planned Packaging,’ published by the 
National Metal Edge Box Company, and 
based on the experience of over 77 dif- 
ferent industries in the use of this method 
of packaging. Points emphasized in favor 
of this method include the saving of space 
in box materials, reduction of box inven- 
tories, elimination of spoilage, high sales 
and advertising value, and production of the 
strongest paper boxes available. A ques 
tion and answer section of the booklet 
covers most common points of interest to 
prospective users. Well illustrated and or- 
ganized as to contents, the booklet should 
be helpful in any sales as well as pro- 
duction office. Requests to Harrison M. 
Terrell, Lavenson Bureau, 12 South 12th 
St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Fine Points 

From the Pittsburgh Press comes a map, 
useful in any sales office, showing changes 
in population in the counties of Pennsyl- 
vania—gains or losses stated, as well as 
new 1940 census figures. Also, preliminary 
population figures for urban places in Penn- 
sylvania, Eastern Ohio and Northern West 
Virginia. Requests to C. F. Ackenheil, 
The Press, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

WCAU, in Philadelphia, has issued 4 
Coverage and Listeners report which maps 
the station’s trading and reception area, an 
lists important market data comparing the 
Philadelphia market with that of WCAU, 
as well as breaking down the primary, Se 
ondary and total listening area by popula 
tion, buying power indices and retail sales. 
Requests to Robert Street, WCAU, 1622 
Chestnut, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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PERSONAL SERVICE AND SUPPLIES 


Cash Basis Only. Remittance Must Accompany Order. 
Classified Rates: 50c a line of seven words, minimum $3.00. No display. 


EXECUTIVES WANTED 


LINES WANTED—Continued 


SALARIED POSITIONS. $2,500 to $25,000. 
This thoroughly organized advertising service of 
30 years’ recognized standing and reputation, car- 
ries on preliminary negotiations for positions of 
the caliber indicated above, through a procedure 
individualized to each client's personal require- 
ments. Several weeks are required to negotiate and 
each individual must finance the moderate cost of 
his own campaign. Retaining fee protected by re- 
fund provision as stipulated in our agreement. 
Identity is covered and, if employed, present posi- 
tion protected. If your salary has been $2,500 or 
more, send only name and address for details. R. 
W. BIXBY, Inc., 118 Delward Bldg., Buffalo, N.Y. 


EXECUTIVE POSITIONS — The Executive Bu- 
reau's personalized advertising service offers a digni- 
fied, practical and confidential procedure to salaried 
executives of outstanding ability to complete the im- 
portant first-stage negotiations for the higher salar- 
ied positions. The low cost of each campaign is 
financed and controlled by the client in a fair con- 
tract agreement. Identity held in scrupulous confi- 
dence. Inquiries invited from those whose qualifi- 
cations can meet exacting requirements. THE 
EXECUTIVE BUREAU, 700 Plymouth Building, 
Minneapolis, Minnesota, or 821 Commerce Build. 
ing, Rochester, N. Y. 


EXECUTIVES $2,400—-$25,000—This _ reliable 
service, established 1927, conducts confidential nego- 
tiations for high grade men who either seek a 
change, or the opportunity of considering one, under 
conditions assuring, if employed, full protection to 
present position. Send name and address only for 
details. JIRA THAYER JENNINGS, DEPT. A, 
9 CENTER STREET, NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


EXECUTIVES! HIGHLY QUALIFIED MEN! 


This competent, personnel advertising service 
conducts position-securing campaigns involving con- 
fidential, nation-wide negotiations with reputable 
employers. Identity covered, and if employed, posi- 
tion protected. Write 


HARRY F. JEPSON & ASSOCIATES 
LAND BANK BLDG., KANSAS CITY, MO. 


HELP WANTED 
WANTED: Men for sales promotion and sales 
service work with a nationally known manufacturer. 
Previous experience preferred in the selling of either 
gtinding wheels, small tools, tool steels, or quench- 
ing oils, or to have done sales metallurgical work. 
Men 28 to 40 preferred. Positions are available in 
New England, metropolitan New York, Phila- 
delphia, Cleveland, Chicago, St. Louis and Indian- 
apolis. Compensation includes salary, expenses, and 
Mus on sales. Box 757, SALES MANAGEMENT, 

420 Lexington Ave., New York City. 


— 


“PHOTO” POST CARDS 


Newest most economical method of displaying any 
product. Samples and prices on request. Graphic 
Arts, Hamilton, Ohio. 


MAILING LISTS 


SPECIAL MAILING LISTS, CHEMISIS, AC 
countants, Credit Managers, Sales Managers, Traffic 
anagers, Export Managers, Purchasing Agents, 
Officials ot Corporations, High Salaried Executives. 
Write RESULTS ADVERTISING CO., MAILING 
LIST COMPILERS, 709 Pine Street, St. Louis, Mo 


LINES WANTED 


steele 

The FOLLOWING SALESMEN AND/OR 
sales organizations have filed with SALES MANAGE 
MENT bids tor new or additional products to be 
sold in the te ritory designated. Manufacturers in 
terested establishing contact with any of these 
sales representatives should mention the key-number 


. the beginning of the advertisement. This depart 
4 

an 's Conducted solely as a service and SALES 

be gr n-ne cannot guarantee the integrity of any 

Te th individuals or firms represented in this list. 

e best our knowledge they are reliable 

Address E F 


READERS SERVICE DEPT., 420 Lexing. 
ton Ave., New York City, N. Y. 


ee 


Ag-108: Territory: N. Y., Ohio, W. Va., western 
Pa., Ky. Wants line selling to jobbers and dealers. 
Commission basis satisfactory. 


Ag-109: Territory: La., Tex., hdqrs., Dallas. Wants 
electrical item or lighting fixtures selling to elec- 
trical, hardware and appliance jobbers. 


Ag-110: Territory: Tex., La., Ark., Okla. Wants 
two lines for dry goods and dept. store distribution. 


Ag-112: Territory: Eastern states, south east, or 
national. Wants sidelines or sustaining lines or 
items for drug, dept., chain, or novelty store trade. 
Ag-113: Territory: Virginia, hdaqrs., Richmond. 
Wants fishing tackle and sporting goods; business 
service or business system 1 


Ag-114: Territory: Southern states south of Ohio 
River and east of Mississippi to Atlantic Coast 
Headquarters: Cincinnati. ant good line of 
dresses, work clothes and boy's pants for general 
retail trade, department stores and jobbers. 


Ag-115: Territory: Georgia. Several consumer lines 
tor direct selling. 


Ag-116: Territory: Metropolitan N. Y., hdgrs., 
N. Y. City. Wants repeat item for industrial users 
and mfgrs.; office supplies or miscellaneous items. 
Ag-117: Territory: Western N. Y., Western Pa., 
hdars., Buffalo. Wants chemicals, raw materials, 
new chemical specialties and synthetics selling to 
industrial and jobbing trade. é 
Ag-118: Wants items for hardware, sporting 
goods, cutlery, or specialty stores. Selling through 
jobbers. Territory: New England and Atlantic 
coast to Washington. 
Ag-119: Territory: at N. Y.: hdars., Albany. 
Wants product for bakery and restaurant follow- 
ing. 
Ag. 120: Territory: Minn., Wis., N. D.; hdars., 
Minneapolis. Wants any meritorious service of 
product. 
Ag-121: Territory: New England, hdgrs. Hart- 
ford, wants additional lines, specialty items, low 
or medium unit of sale, repeat possibilities. 
: Territory: N. Y., N. J., Conn.; hdars., 

N. Y. City. Wants lines for bedding & domestic 
outlets, excellent connections. : 
Ag-123: Tertitory: Mich.; hdqrs., Flint. Wants 
lines of merit & with repeat possibilities selling to 
groceries & meat markets. : 
Ag-124: Territory: Wash., or Pacific N. W., 
hdars., Seattle. Specialty salesman and factory 
agent desires meritorious product or service. 
Ag-125: Territory: N. E., hdqrs., Boston. Wants 
drug item selling to chain drug stores and dept. 
stores. ; 
Ag-126: Territory: N. Y., east, of and incl. Al- 
oany; Pa.; east of and incl. Pittsburgh; O., east 
of and incl. Cleveland; hdqrs., Buffalo. Wants 
mfegrs. lines selling to jobbers and lines for pre- 
mium and sales promotion purposes. 
Ag-127: Territory: New England, hdqrs., Webster, 

‘ass. Wants worthy mdse. or service, selling to 
selective market via direct-selling or through mail. 
Ag-128: Territory: New England, hdars., Boston. 
Wants one additional building materials line sell- 
ing through distributors, lumber or mason supply 

lers. ; 
esr Territory: New York City metropolitan 
area; hdqrs., New York City. Wants inc ustrial 
products of compact or packaged nature selling to 
industrial & automotive trade 
Ag-130: Territory: Capitol district, Albany; hdqrs., 
that city. Wants additional line for grocery trade. 


Ag-131 Ter ry Detroit & Midwestern area; 
hdqrs Detroit Wants pkged goods grocery & 
hardw lines or heating & air conditioning lines 


for wholes I tail trad 


REPRESENTATION WANTED 


THE FOLLOWING MANUFACTURERS HAVE 
filed with SALES MANAGEMENT bids for sales rep 
resentation in the territory or territories described 


| for lines designated. Sales agents interested in estab 


lishing contact with any of these manufacturers 
should mention the key-number at the beginning of 
the advertisements. This department is conducted 
solely as a service and SALES MANAGEMENT can 
not guarantee the integrity of any of the individual: 
or firms represented in this list. To the best of our 
knowledge they are reliable. Address: READERS 
SERVICE DEPT., 420 Lexington Ave.. New Yort 


City, N. Y. 

Mt-55 Product Paints, varnishes & specialties 
for jobbers, dealers, institutions & maintenance 
trade. Territory open: Eastern & Central states. 


Mf-56 


sportswear 


New low-priced dress & Women 
form selling direct to variet 


Product 
display 


REPRESENTATION WANTED— 


Continued 


dept., & women’s apparel stores. Territory open: 
National. 

Mf-58: Product: Drafting specialties & equipment 
selling to art supply houses, engineering depts., 
architects & schools. Territory open: National. 
Mf£-59: Product: Specialty product for home selling 
direct to consumer. Territory open: National. 
Mf-61: Product: Drug sundry now sold by most 
chains to sell in drug, dept. stores & chains. Terri- 
tory: Cal., Ore., Wash. 

Mf-62: Product: New Principle stuffing box pack- 
ing for industrials, power plants, equipment maa- 
ufacturers. Territory open: National. 


Mf-63: Product: Ribbons and complete line of 
utility and decorative package tyings (store use 
only) for dept. stores, florists, candy, gift and 


oo shops and all types of progressive retail 
stores. Territory open: National. 


Mf-64: Product: Electric controls for gas water heat- 
ers for old and new homes, builders, plumbing, 
heating and electrical contractors. Territory open: 
National. 


Mf-65: Product: Paint brushes as sideline for sales- 
men calling on retail hardware and paint stores. Ter- 
ritory open: National. 

Mf-66: Product: Auto upholstery foam cleaner for 
interior and exterior; sold to used car dealers, 
fleet owners, accessory stores and service stations 
for resale. Territory open: National. 

Mt-67: Product: Concentrated rug and upholstery 
cleaner; sideline for salesmen selling variety, hard- 
ware, dept., motion, accessory stores. Territory 
open: National. 

Mf£-68: Product: Leather watch chains selling to 
jobbers & dealers. Territory open: National. 
Mt-69: Product: Drug item for house to house 
salesmen and/or national distributor. Territory 
open: National. 

Mf-70: Product: Electrical appliances. Territory 
open: Atlanta, Des Moines, Omaha (Nebr.), Den- 
ver, Salt Lake City, & key cities of Pacific Coast. 
Mf-71: Product: Paints, varnishes, enamels for 
dealers, institutions, contractors. Territory open: 
From Okla. & Tex. west to the coast. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


MR. MANUFACTURER: Do you want repre- 
sentation in West or Mid-West? Former District, 
Branch, and Division Manager for national corpo- 
rations, is open to personally represent two or 
three manufacturers with volume lines selling to 


Hardware and Automotive Jobbers. Box 752, 
SALES MANAGEMENT, 420 Lexington Ave., New 
York City. 

FOURTEEN YEARS EMPLOYED AS NA- 


tional sales manager in two different companies, 
having spent past six years on government payroll, 
Desire to return to private business. Past experi- 
ence includes toys, novelties, furniture and builders’ 
specialties. Former employers my best references. 
Am in my forties; ambitious; past record proves my 
ability in creating and directing an efficient sales 
force. Right opportunity primary importance. 
Initial salary secondary. Box 758, SALES MANAGE- 


MENT, 420 Lexington Ave., New York City. 
SALES EXECUTIVE 
Whe knows how to cash in on the coming Boom 
build rofitable consumer sales and lay a solid 
foundation for post-war business Now employed. 
Experienced in Organization, Management, Saies, 
Promotion an Training. Requirements, $7,500 
plus bonus arrangement. University Age 36. 
| Married Box 741 


| ters Boston 


SALES MANAGEMENT, 420 Lex- 
ington Avenue, New York fa 


a 

FERRITORY NEW ENGLAND HEADQUAR.- 
executive salesman; successful selling 
experience; wants product selling to electric, gas, 
water utilities. Wholesalers; other outlets. Excel- 
lent references. Age, forty-two; married. Box 756, 
SALss MANAGEMENT, 420 Lexington Ave., New 
York City. 
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BY RAY BILL 


EASURING MARKETS CONTINUOUSLY: 
Market research and the compilation of market 
data represent a science which is being carried 

to new and more usable heights with the passing of each 
new year. Faced with skepticism on the part of sales 
executives when such research was in its youth, the pro- 
ponents of marketing research have won steadily increasing 
recognition because of the useful nature of the results they 
have turned in. 

To be sure, some sales executives still shy away from the 
extensive use of market research data but it is only a 
question of time before practically all will see the light. 
Meanwhile, the most enterprising leaders in the sales and 
advertising fields are making important use of modern 


marketing research. They are following new efforts under — 


this heading, not only with the deepest of interest, but 
with an eager desire to make immediate commercial use 
of all such data which are found to be helpful in the solu- 
tion of sales and advertising problems. 

Among the important new contributions to market re- 
search one hears more and more about what is being done 
by the Farm Journal and Farmer's Wife toward improved 
The Research and Marketing 
Department of this time-honored publication has spon- 
sored surveys and researches which warrant the closest kind 
of study by sales and advertising executives, first, because 
the data forthcoming are new in large part, and, second, 
because the whole research activity is being carried out 
without befogging issues or facts with statistics and claims 
about the Farm Journal and Farmer's Wife “per se.” 


measuring farm market. 


Time was when many publications in presenting market 
data promoted themselves so strenuously as to overshadow 
the true merit and usefulness of the otherwise valuable 
data which they had assembled. To be sure, the reception 
accorded by sales and advertising men has been responsible 
for the gradual trend away from such practice, but even 
in this day it is refreshing to find that the researches here 
referred to have gone whole hog in divorcing a given pub- 
lication from the market research material. 

The research sponsored by the Farm Journal and Farmer's 
Wife has been developed under several headings which 
have eventually all led to the same objective, namely, the 
supplying of answers to these three pertinent questions: 
How many farm people use my commodity? How much 


[88 ] 


of my commodity do farm people consume per year? What 
variations are there in consumption at different economic 
levels? Obviously, answers to these questions can be 
sought on a static basis, on a moving basis, or both, but 
the continuous answer to these questions is by far the 
most valuable, usable and significant. It is for the con- 
tribution under this latter heading that the Farm Journal 
research has most greatly distinguished itself. 

The first step lay in getting a large sample of farmers 
and their wives in a carefully selected county to estimate 
their individual purchases of the previous year by com- 
modities, brands, etc. This gave a good static picture of 
one county, including a breakdown by income groups and 
also a division between farm and urban consumers. This 
was then supplemented by a cross-county survey of far- 
mers, carefully selected by income groups, geographical 
location, lines of farming, etc., in order to supply a rep- 
resentative national picture. The sample was large enough 
(over 2,000) to give a reliable basis and each housewife 
of the group has been persuaded to keep a daily record of 
her purchases, however small or large, and inclusive of 
brand names, package sizes, type of store from which pur- 
chased and location of store. In this modern scientific 
manner, a continuous picture of the farm market is being 
assembled each month via high-powered tabulating ma- 
chines and business is being supplied with new and im- 
portant data on the farm market. 

And so even as Nielsen has done in the retail store field 
(groceries, drugs and liquor) in supplying a continuous 
index of brand selling, and even as SALES MANAGEMENT 
is now doing by industries as to future sales (long term 
and short term) and also through High Spot Cities 4s 
regards future retail sales of cities, so the Farm Journal and 
Farmer's Wife is now furnishing continuous data on the 
farm market, but in its case, an index from the buying end, 
as distinguished from the sales end, which is the charac 
acteristic of other continuous indices such as Nielsen’s. 

Both as science and as a tool, market research is march- 
ing forward most significantly through progressing from 
static market data to market data characterized by ¢o” 
tinuous flow. Sales and advertising executives should 
therefore investigate every new step in this direction and 
should keep carefully informed as to the progress undet 
each new heading to keep abreast of their own jobs. 
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Nine Months Comparison Shows 


Detroit Far Ahead of National Average 


in Important Business Gains! 


il ‘ 


National Detroit 
Factory Employment __---. I 7 on Hoge 
Dectery Pavralls “N National Detroit 
y y 8 ---------- (# 14% UP 16.1% UP 


Check Transactions....-.... CF |302'y 


Fx Nat'l Detroit 
P | 21.9% UP 


7 National Detroit 
Passenger Car, Sales caneene RSD | 27% UP 44% UP 
Car Loadings ..-...-..-..---- Cod | SUP 44% UP. 
‘ ~ National Detroit 
Department Sore Sales -.. (3%, 5% UP 8.3% UP 


MR. SALES MANAGER, take a good look at the charts 
above. They picture for you the great activity now taking 
place in one of America’s most outstanding markets. It’s a 
vast market, built around whirling factory wheels and smoke- 
clouds billowing from the giant stacks of great industries—a 
market of hundreds of thousands of working men and women 
drawing high pay regularly—of housewives and heads of 
families with money to spend now for a myriad of things 
they want and need. 


No, this 1s not a word picture of a salesman’s Utopia. 
IT’S A PICTURE OF DETROIT...TODAY! And, that’s 
not all the story. This great market can be adequately and 
economically covered with a single newspaper, The Detroit 
News! The News, by itself, reaches 63!,% of all the homes 
of the city taking any newspaper regularly, has 80.5% of its 
total city and trading area circulation HOME DELIVERED 
by exclusive Detroit News carriers, and enjoys the largest 
ABC recognized home delivered circulation of any newspaper 
in the United States. 


THE HOME NEWSPAPER 


. The Detroit News 


New York: I. A. KLEIN, Inc. Chicago: J. E. LUTZ 


py >) 


Are you overlooking your bigger opportunities in Chicago? 


When you can have more, why take less? 


; You can close more sales 
at lower cost with Tribune advertising 


Chicago’s industrial activity is increasing payrolls 
and retail buying. Are you taking full advantage 
of the situation to get more volume? 

You get the intensive coverage which today’s 
potentials reward when you build your program 
around the Tribune. With over 1,000,000 net paid 
every day of the week, the Tribune now delivers 
on weekdays from 625,000 to 670,000 more total 
circulation than other Chicago daily newspapers. 
And on Sundays from 240,000 to 790,000 more than 
other Chicago Sunday newspapers. 

You get balanced, market-wide coverage .. . at 
one low cost... when you use the Tribune, which 
delivers right in metropolitan Chicago 475,000 
more circulation on weekdays than other 
Chicago daily newspapers. And on Sundays from 
370,000 to 460,000 more than other Chicago Sun- 
day newspapers. 

The Tribune has more circulation than other 
newspapers in every income group. It is the only 
newspaper which has circulation volume equiva- 


lent to majority coverage of all the families in 


TOTAL NET PAID Cl 


Chicago and suburbs. And in addition, it reaches 
hundreds of thousands of other prospects in the 
adjacent territory. 

Advertising enjoys effectiveness when it runs in 
the medium which builds deepest interest among 
readers. As the newspaper which has best de 
veloped the Chicago market for its own product, 
the Tribune is best able to help you develop sales 
of your product. 

Chicago retailers attest to this fact. During the 
first ten months of this year, they placed in the 
Tribune 64% more advertising than they placed 
in any other Chicago newspaper. General adver- 
tisers affirm it. In the same period they gave the 
Tribune a 54% lead. 

When you can have more, why take less? There 
is no need to handicap your selling operations when 
you can take full advantage of today’s opportunt- 
ties by building your program around the Tribune. 
Rates per 100,000 circulation are among the lowest 
in America. 

Ask a Tribune representative or your adver 
tising counsel to help you plan a program built 
around the Tribune which can produce the it 
creases you want at lower «3 


advertising cost. 


THE WORLD'S 
GREATEST 
NEWSPAPER 


“ULATION NOW IN EXCESS OF 1,000,000 EVERY DAY OF THE WEES 
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